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THE WAR IN THE EAST 


Rownp the world, from Tangier to Hong Kong, the capitulation of 
France has shaken the balance of power and opened the way to vast 
territorial changes. Russia’s reOccupation of Bessarabia and part 
of Bukovina, like all the actions of that Power, has set everyone 
guessing. Did it involve a defiance of the Axis Powers: did it imply 
a breach in the understanding between Hitler and Stalin? We should 
suppose that in principle it was accepted in the talks that resulted in 
the Russo-German Pact, of August. But it is probable that the 
Russians consulted only their own interests when they addressed their 
ultimatum to King Carol. For two reasons they may have chosen a 
moment inconvenient for Germany. She was reckoning on a rich 
harvest from this fertile province of wheat, maize and above all soya 
beans : much of this may now be lost to her. In the second place, it 
is now harder for her to hold Hungary and Bulgaria in leash, yet it 
is her policy to postpone their claims to revision until she dictates a 
final settlement to a subject and unified Europe. The majority of the 
population of this neglected and misgoverned region, the poorer 
peasants, workers and Jews, will doubtless gain by its return to 
Russian rule. In the military sense the operation was speedy and 
efficient, a fact that confirms the view we took of the Finnish campaign 
—that the training and equipment of the Red Army are adapted 
primarily for a war of movement over plains and steppes. Stalin’s 
motive in this acquisition is probably strategical, as it was when he 
brought the Baltic States into his defensive system. We should not 
for a moment expect the U.S.S.R. to attack Germany, but a desire 
to build a defensible frontier, with a deep buffer area, in anticipation 
of a later German attack may be assumed. But it is not certainly 
known whether Stalin intends to claim the whole delta of the Danube 
and even, as some suppose, a stretch of the Black Sea coast beyond 
it. That would be an injury which Germany could hardly tolerate 
for long, since it would give Russia control of this great waterway and 
of the pipeline from the oil-wells. It is all to the good that 
King Carol in his unsuccessful efforts to win the pity of the Fiihrer and 
the Duce—a dry spring at any time—renounced the guarantee that 
Mr. Chamberlain so rashly bestowed upon him. 





The Mediterranean position is clearer than it was a week ago. The 
Turks have used the escape clause in their treaty of alliance with us, 
though we should not have supposed that any action they might have 
taken against Italy could have been displeasing to the Russians. They 
remain, then, armed neutrals, closely linked to Moscow. In Syria 
General Mittelhauser has proclaimed that resistance is at an end, and 
his Polish troops have crossed into Palestine. To this the British 
reply was a declara*ion taking Syria under British military and naval 
protection for the duration of the war. That suggests an ugly 
possibility. What would happen if this big French force sided with 
Italy against us? The tendency of the French Right, including, too, 
many of the generals, is to play, absurdly, for a . 
combination—Italy, France and Spain against Hitler. 

At the western end of the Mediterranean the probability now is that 
General Nougés will follow General Mittelhauser’s example. He will 
presumably dismantle the naval fortress of Bizerta and uncover the 
Tunis-Libya frontier. We must assume that Franco’s Spain is 
actively in the enemy camp: it has even welcomed some German 
troops on “a visit of courtesy” at San Sebastian. That is no longer 
neutrality. The iron ore of Biscay is lost to us and the U-boats 
doubtless have what bases they may need for the operations they have 
now started in the Atlantic. The news of vigorous action to prevent 
the French fleet falling into Nazi hands comes as an antidote to these 
gloomy calculations. 

What, meanwhile, should be our policy in the Levant? We are 
holding Egypt, whose King sits on the fence, against half-hearted 
threats from Libya: we hold Palestine, talk of protecting Syria, 
police the Canal and wage a minor aerial guerilla war against Abyssinia. 
These operations suffice for the moment to discourage the Italians, 


** Latin ’ 


who are taking no risks, and they deny to the enemy a source of oil 
that might in a long war be vital to him. But it may be urged that it 
would be better to block the Canal which is now of no use to us, and 
that Irak could be defended from India. We do not ourselves venture, 
for lack of detailed knowledge, on a decided opinion, but we are clear 


that no question of imperial prestige should deter us from with- 
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drawal if the balance of the military argument should point that way. 
In the Far East a similar situation and a similar problem confronts 
us. The Japanese soldiers are said to have decided that every use 
must be made of the present opportunity. Mr. Arita has responded 
by proclaiming a cautiously worded Monroe Doctrine over Further 
Asia and the Pacific. The first Japanese moves were (1) to blockade 
French Indo-China from the land ; (2) to blockade the leased mainland 
of Hong Kong ; (3) to threaten the Settlement at Shanghai ; and (4) to 
demand that we must close the Burma road into nationalist China. 
Over that last demand the Foreign Office so far procrastinates. The 
evacuation of British women and children from Hong Kong should 
have been done long ago ; it may now suggest an intention to defend 
this indefensible position. The arrival at that island of six American 
submarines may be a significant and helpful gesture. In this situation 
we urge: (1) we should bluntly refuse to compromise our own good 
name as well as our interests by helping Japan to complete the blockade 
of China. (2) we should not hesitate, if need were, to withdraw from 
Hong Kong and Tientsin, in order the better to defend what is 
defensible. But (3) we should seek with America and Russia, singly 
and jointly, to reach the fullest agreement now possible to resist 
aggressions by Japan. 


Problems of Supply (by an Industrial Correspondent). 


There was a good deal of derisive comment in industrial circles when 
jt was announced that Mr. Peter F. Bennett had been given an 
important position in the Ministry of Aircraft Production. During 
the great part of his period at the Ministry of Supply, the production 
of Armoured Fighting Vehicles decreased, and he had finally under 
considerable public pressure been replaced by Mr. Burton of B.T.H. 
It is difficult to understand why a business man who has failed in one 
department should immediately be appointed to another, when there 
are dozens of capable executives whose assistance could be enlisted. 
Mr. Bennett is an ex-chairman of the Federation of British Industries 
and Joint Managing Director of Lucas in Birmingham. He will 
have as his colleague that gifted journalist, Mr. Beverley Baxter— 
Atticus of the Sunday Times—who has been selected to co-ordinate 
aircraft production. 

Evidence of the failure to keep any satisfactory time schedule in 
supply continues to accumulate. The chief reason for these delays 
is the unwillingness of Government Departments to look outside the 
ring of regular firms, and the unwillingness of those regular firms to 
pass on orders which they know they cannot fulfil in reasonable time. 
Another obstacle is undoubtedly the Iron and Steel control under 
Sir Charles Wright. Working without any clear scheme of priorities 
and often in ignorance of the ultimate consumption of their products» 
its policy seems too often to consist in allotting steel to old and trusted 
clients, without considering too closely the urgency of their orders. 
More serious still is the lack of co-ordination between the various 
Government ordering agencies of which the Ministry of Supply is 
only one. This frequently results in a wasteful lack of standardisation. 
The boots of one Service, for instance, are made on different lasts 
from those used by another; machinery of the same kind is not in 
fact interchangeable from one Service to another. And so on. One 
section of the Army is short of vehicles, while another has vast unused 
supplies. Here is work for Arthur Greenwood’s Production Committee 
and further confirmation of our suggestion last week that it needs its 
own administrative staff if it is really to pull the departments into 
shape. A more fundamental problem, which vitally concerns Mr. 
Morrison, is the use for war-production of maintenance and other 
machinery in non-armament factories. There is a large number of 


firms up and down the country which have machine-tools and engineers 
at their disposal, but in too small numbers for large-scale production. 
One northern factory we know of employs four hundred engineers for 
maintenance, and there must be hundreds of similar units in the 
Birmingham and London areas unmobilised for the war-effort. There 
are two ways of dealing with this problem: either the men and the 
machine tools are removed to specific armament factories, at cost to 
the efficiency of the plant, or the employers are encouraged to take the 
initiative themselves in war production. At Derby the local employers 


have worked out a scheme of co-operation and pooled their resources 
and a similar effort has been made at Maidstone. In both cases useful 
auxiliary work is being done and sub-contracts have been obtained 
with armament firms, considerably accelerating production. We 


believe that Mr. Morrison could get remarkable results by a vigorous 
appeal to firms outside the armament industry, encouraging them to 
take the initative in working out such schemes for the employment of 
plant and engineers. But this will only be effective if the inner ring 
of armament firms is compelled both to release orders they cannot 
fulfil to schedule and to sub-contract freely for operations which these 
outside firms can perform. As a last instance there is a demand for 
scrap iron and a few fences have been taken down. Why not miles 
more of the useless iron railings of London? Why not collect the 
thousands of tons of old iron lying about on farmlands of England ? 


The Child-Evacuation Scheme 


On Tuesday the House of Commons debated the Government’s 
scheme for child-evacuation overseas. Mr. Shakespeare stated that 
in the first week 52,000 applications had been received from England 
and Wales and 14,500 from Scotland. Of the English and Welsh 
applications roughly three-quarters were from parents of children at 
grant-aided schools. Mr. Shakespeare made a great point of the 
Government’s determination to ensure that equal facilities were to be 
provided for all classes, but his later admission that private schemes 
could and were being pushed through considerably weakened his case. 
Indeed, as Miss Rathbone pointed out, if wealthy people could 
evacuate their children privately it was silly to make provision for 
them under the Government scheme. Nor was Mr. Shakespeare’s 
reply to Lady Astor’s assertion that American offers had been cold- 
shouldered wholely convincing. At present there is no American 
scheme at all, and the Government does not yet seem to have decided 
whether child-evacuation is an important measure from a military 
point of view or no. If it is, then far greater pressure should be used 
to obtain the necessary shipping. After the example of the Arandora 
Star it is clear that all evacuation ships must be convoyed, and the 
parents must be assured of this. Perhaps the most depressing feature 
of the debate was the fact that only one member, Mr. John Parker, had 
the courage to remind the House of its responsibility for the 10,000 
Austrian and German children to whom this country had given 
shelter from Nazi oppression. We boast of our humanity, yet we give 
preference to our own children and leave behind in this country those 
others for whom our treatment of enemy aliens has made home-life 
almost impossible. Two conclusions may be drawn from the debate. 
In the first place, if the Government is in earnest with its scheme it 
should at once take over all the passenger space available and prevent 
private evacuation by the wealthier classes outside the allotted quota. 
In the second place, it should ensure that in any American scheme 
which may be worked out refugee children should be given priority. 


The Home Office and the Fifth Column 


Though a few more of the more prominent Nazi sympathisers of 
British extraction have been interned, there is no evidence that the 
Home Office is resolutely attacking the Fifth Column in this country. 
The British Union, we learn, has “ moved into smaller headquarters,” 
while “ the Link” continues to hold private meetings. Part of the 
trouble may be undoubtedly the liberalism of Home Office officials : 
they do not want to destroy freedom or give offence to anyone who 
matters. This means that respectable English men and women are 
left untouched unless there is overwhelming evidence against them. 
Even then they are often not interned. More serious is the undoubted 
fact that “ influence ” has got some highly suspicious characters out 
of internment camps and some entirely innocent people into them. 
What is needed is an understanding of the simple facts, first that such 
a liberal attitude can be and is being exploited by Nazi agents and 
secondly that the Fifth Column, on all the available evidence, is nearly 
always “ non-political ’—in the sense that it is anti-Socialist—and 
respectable. If such an understanding is outside the scope of the 
officials dealing with the job, then they must be replaced or aided by 
others. If our Secret Service is still searching for Anarchists and 
Communists it is only wasting its time, these are well-known and 
fully watched. Meanwhile the neurotic attack upon German 
and Austrian refugees continues upon its course as indiscriminately 
as ever. The latest absurdities are that young Germans are now 
forbidden to join the Auxiliary Pioneer Corps, though they may have 
fought the Nazis for years, and that Spanish infantrymen and Czech 


pilots have been imprisoned. Such measures, instead of countering | 


the Fifth Column, may well create one, by embittering European 
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democrats against the country which claims to be fighting the battle 
of freedom. 


Men and Measures 


Mr. Churchill is clearly determined to resist all demands for 
Cabinet changes, and he can argue that if Mr. Chamberlain has 
become a symbol of disaster for the Left and in the U.S.A., he is 
equally a symbol of national unity for the Conservative Party. The 
argument is of dubious validity, for Mr. Chamberlain has become 
to the younger Conservatives, and particularly to ex-Service men, the 
symbol of what has been wrong with Britain. If, in spite of this, the 
changes in personnel are now regarded as unwise, an advance of 
policy becomes all the more imperative. It is a pity that Mr. Hore- 
Belisha’s position in the House is so weak, for his speech at Devonport 
was statesmanlike and expressed anxieties about our foreign policy 
and especially the problem of Ireland which are widely felt. Far 
more significant, however, was Mr. John Marchbank’s address to 
N.U.R. delegates and their unanimous demand for Mr. Chamberlain’s 
resignation. The Government should not neglect these warnings. 
The new Emergency Powers have been, so far, almost exclusively 
used to mobilise Labour; and Mr. Morrison and Mr. Bevin will 
soon be driven into an impossible position unless sacrifices are exacted 
from Capital as great as those which the Trade Unions have made. 
The antipathy shown towards Mr. Chamberlain is not mainly a 
personal matter: it is the expression of a feeling that this has not 
yet become a people’s war nor the Government a people’s Govern- 
ment. Labour has gained valuable concessions—witness the new 
agricultural minimum wage, and the new scales for Old Age Pensions 
and Unemployment Insurance. But more is needed than these 
measures of appeasement. If we are to become a united people, the 
Cabinet must introduce a larger measure of social justice. There are 
two suggestions which we would make, first the repeal of the Trade 
Disputes Act and, secondly, the imposition of a capital levy. If such 
measures were accepted by the Conservative Party and the employing 
class in the same spirit as the Trade Unions have accepted the 
sacrifice of their cherished rights, there would be far less resentment 
against the retention of Mr. Chamberlain in the Cabinet. 


The Supply of Labour 


The moment for transferring to different ports a large part of our 
shipping services has now plainly arrived ; and with a view to this the 
Ministry of Labour has made a new agreement with the port employers 
and the Transport Workers’ Union. This is based on a division of 
the whole country into four port regions, between which labour will 
be completely interchangeable on the terms as to pay and conditions 
agreed upon soon after the outbreak of war. Labour will also be 
transferable, in case of need, between the regions ; and in effect the 
entire dock service will now come under unified national control. 
There is no doubt that, in this and other fields, Mr. Bevin has got to 
work very rapidly in making the best use of the existing labour supply 
within each separate industry. For example, steps have been taken 
to mobilise the workers in the fine cotton trade for three-shift working 
on aeroplane fabrics, and in many other cases similar transfers are 
being made on a big scale. On the other hand, we are still not working 
much of our indispensable machinery, even where supplies are shortest, 
for anything like twenty-four hours a day ; and there is still too much 
tendency to rely on overtime by the existing labour force instead of 
speeding up to the utmost the recruitment and training of additional 
workers. Now that the battle of France is over, our problem is not so 
much one of days as of weeks and months ; and it is false economy 
to keep men working at a pace they cannot possibly sustain for long. 
The time for. wholesale dilution and the absorption of every available 
worker has now arrived; but we can see no sign as yet that this 
problem is being tackled on an at all adequate scale. 
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FIGHTING FOR OUR LIVES 


Unoer the impact of disaster the Government has been necessarily 
forced to concentrate its main attention on supply and defence. What 
was not inevitable was the mood in which this policy has been pursued. 
Government spokesmen argue that we are fighting for our lives: 
there is no time to consider long term plans or to recall the objects 
for which we are supposed to be fighting. These pleasant luxuries 
must be put into cold storage until we have overcome the immediate 
danger. Those who take this view pride themselves on their realism 
and denounce their critics as shallow idealists. But are they as realistic 
as they imagine ? To see clearly our own and our opponents’ objectives 
is essential for the strategy of the war itself; for war aims determine 
the character both of our tactics and of our defensive preparations. 
If the members of the Government have no time to rethink their war 
aims, this means that consciously or unconsciously they accept the 
strategy of the Chamberlain Government and all that it implies. We 
are to fight for our lives, they say, but really this must mean that we 
are to fight for the nation-state and the empire which Mr. Chamberlain 
and his associates were driven to defend. But one thing is clear. 
Whatever the issue of this war, the social structure of this country 
and of its Empire will not survive. Indeed, the wisest policy for a 
government determined to defend the status quo would be to follow 
the French example and to seek to ensure for the industrialists at 
home and the profiteers of empire abroad that they should retain at 
least 10 per cent. of their profits under Hitler’s hegemony. For 
there is neither strategy nor tactics which will enable us to end this 
war as we began it, an easy-going, island people, living well off the 
fruits of empire. 

The realists who maintain that our position is too serious for time 
to be spent on a consideration of war aims are really ostrichs of a 
peculiarly stupid kind. Blinding themselves to the European civil 
war which underlies this battle of old and new empires, they overlook 
the only factors which can bring us victory. And they fail to realise 
that the overthrow of the Nazi rule over Europe—the only victory con- 
ceivable—can only be achieved if, while we are “ fighting for our lives ” 
we begin to work for certain specific objectives of interest not only to 
the inhabitants of this island, but to Europe at large. If we are 
prepared to sacrifice not only our lives, but the privileges of our 
nation and its dependencies for these objectives, we and the rest of 
Europe can achieve our freedom: if we are not, it is idle to upbraid 
the Pétain Government for its betrayal. It is stupid to sacrifice the 
lives and livelihood of millions in order to defend an indefensible 
position. 

Either we turn this war into a war of European revolution or we 
shall be defeated. There is no half-way house. Against the brute force 
of Hitler, no mere material forces or military power will prevail. 
But against the idea for which Hitler stands—the European peoples 
more terribly enslaved than they ever were to the forces of capitalism— 
the revolutionary idea can prevail. That idea, that war aim, can and 
must become the strategy upon which we base the defence of this 
island. The use of it as an instrument of war is possible for us now 
as it never was before. The entry of Mussolini into the war, the collapse 
of France, the immediate threats to many parts of our Empire, all these 
were defeats so long as the war was fought for the defence of the 
status quo. They could become positive factors in our favour if we 
made our aim not the salvation of property and social status and 
imperial prestige but the emancipation of Europe, from Hitler and 
his Gauleiters. 

With that war aim as our strategy, the defence of this island takes 
on a new form. Britain becomes the rallying point of revolutionary 
forces all over Europe and beyond its frontiers ; the bridgehead from 
which the counter-offensive can be launched, not merely by the armed 
forces of the British nation, but by the European leaders of the people’s 
war. The Nazi offensive against plutocracy is finished : the new German 
plutocrats stand suddenly on the defensive, guarding their ill-gotten 
gains against the revolutionary fury of the oppressed peoples. Merely 
to suggest this offensive strategy is to expose the lamentable failure of 
two vital departments of State, the Foreign Office and the Home 
Office, and the lack of imagination displayed by the War Cabinet. 
Sir John Anderson may be a capable servant: as master he has 
followed disastrous counsellors. In yielding to an ignorant clamour 
he has in the last two months discouraged and embittered those non- 
British Europeans—he calls them “ aliens ”—who have taken refuge 
in our island fortress. British nationals are regarded as people above 
suspicion unless there is overwhelming evidence: every foreigner, 
especially if he has the misfortune of having served for years in the 
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anti-Fascist struggle is suspected. The men from all the countries 
of Europe, who should and could form to-day a European legion 
to defend this island and prepare the revolution, are handled like 
criminals and interned without even the facilities to read and write. 
This racialism might have been copied from the Nazis. Hitler trusts 
some aliens enough to use them in his service and is wise enough to 
know that good breeding is not a sufficicnt test of his countrymen’s 
reliability. But Sir John Anderson, instead of setting out to divide 
the reliable from the suspect elements, whether British or non- 
British, seems too often to make the passport a test of reliability. 
By so doing, he creates a cover under which real Fifth Columnists 
can work with impunity. So long as the English big-wig who has hob- 
nobbed with Hitler is regarded as more reliable than a Spanish 
republican who has fought him for years, the Home Office will 
unconsciously play into the hands of the Gestapo. 

Turn now to the Foreign Office. Under the high-minded gentility 
of Lord Halifax the foreign policy of this country has remained a 
policy of studied drift and painstaking solicitude for our enemies, of 
cold indifference towards forces which might be on our side. The 
Churchill-Labour Government began its domestic policy with a 
democratic revolution: its Labour members cannot be unaware that 
abroad its policy has been neither democratic nor revolutionary. Lord 
Halifax is so determined not to pain our enemies that he antagonises 
potential friends. General Franco on instructions from Berlin 
seizes Tangier: Lord Halifax politely concurs, apparently in the 
belief that the threat to Gibraltar will be diminished because Sir 
Samuel Hoare is sitting in Madrid making eyes at the Caudillo. The 
Japanese briskly tell us to connive at the destruction of China. Sir 
Robert Craigie, ever anxious to maintain the friendliest relations with 
Tokio, prevaricates. By so doing, he incurs the contempt of the 
Japanese, the indignation of the Chinese and exasperation of the 
U.S.A. Instead of rallying the forces of freedom both among the 
French people and in the French troops here in England by a bold 
denunciation of its servility to the Nazis, Lord Halifax hesitates for 
ten days, and so permits the demoralisation of French public opinion to 
take its course. It did not help the cause of French resistance to put 
in gaol those members of the French Foreign Legion who refused to 
obey the command to surrender. 

But, it will be urged, such a foreign policy, though humiliating, is 
forced on us by the exigencies of our present situation. The precise 
opposite is true. It was the shillyshallying and compromises with the 
forces of Fascism which prepared the ground for our defeats ; and it is 
shillyshallying and compromise which will prepare the ground for-our 
next defeat if we continue to permit them. The Japanese demand 
that we should close the Burma road to the supplies of armaments for 
China. What should we lose by taking the path of honour and saying 
to Japan: “ We have not many forces available to resist, but if you 
want the Burma road closed you must do it by force?” What can 
we lose by freely admitting that the present French Government is 
the tool of Hitler and that Franco is the Gauleiter of Spain? The 
answer is precisely nothing. Diplomatic courtesies will not blunt the 
knives of the assassins : our object is to create a sword to destroy them. 
And that is only possible if we boldly state that this island has become 
the rallying-point of the anti-Nazi revolution, and gladly welcome as 
comrades in arms every man and woman prepared to fight with us in 
the struggle. We are fighting for our lives, but that is no reason why 
we should lose our heads. To fight in defence of this island without the 
strategy which a revolutionary war aim implies is to commit suicide, 
not to fight for our lives. 


IRELAND IN DANGER 


Tue German invasion is likely to begin with an attempt on Ireland 
and almost certain to include it. Northern Ireland is already in the 
war: the Government of the Free State, a neutral country, declared 
its will to defend it against any invader. Yet there is no co-ordination 
of defence. Nor can there be until the right political steps are 
taken. ‘They must be taken at once. 

There are two Irelands: and let it not be forgotten that the Civil 
War was fought on the acceptance of the Treaty which partitioned the 


country ; and that the Civil War ended unresolved because in the 


words of anti-Treaty De Valera, “our people ... are weary and 
need a rest”? ; and that the Agreement which followed, under which 
even the slender safeguards by which the Irish delegates had been 


induced to sign the Treaty were abolished, was received by the 


Republican leaders with “ abhorrence ” and “ unalterable opposition.” 
The intensity of feeling prevalent in 1925 has been damped by the 
intervening years and complicated by the differences brought about 
by the policy of the De Valera Government: but it is dormant, 
not*dead. 

Not unnaturally, the current feeling of the mass of the people, 
confronted with an internal tangle as well as the prospect of embroil- 
ment in the European war, is one of bewilderment which often finds 
refuge in mere indifference. War conditions, however, have caused 
the cost of living to scale steeply upwards, and the attitude of the 
Government has considerably imcreased popular discontent with 
Fianna Fail. At the present moment all the old pro-Treaty men are 
in the Defence Council: and the Communists and the Republicans 
are being arrested or interned, while the new amendment to the 
E.P.A. sets up a court with one sentence only, that of death, and 
with no right of appeal. The recruiting campaign is, however, having 
a marked success ; chiefly because the authorities are making their 
appeal to the national feeling which they know exists as strongly as 
ever. The strength of the armed forces has been raised in a month 
from 30,000 to 100,000—without conscription. 

The almost universal attitude of the Irish to the war is that it is 
none of their business. It cannot be too often stated or too heavily 
stressed that the majority of the Irish do not consider themselves part of 
the British Empire and deeply resent the suggestion that they should, 
as a matter of course, be fighting alongside Great Britain. They are 
prevented from taking an anti-fascist line by their considerable 
ignorance of the nature and record of fascism, which has been 
deliberately suppressed by the Catholic interests on account of the 
Church’s affiliations with Franco Spain and with Italy. The only 
knowledge they have of fascist methods is therefore drawn from their 
direct experience of the Black and Tans and of the Orangemen of the 
North. This is not to say that in any sense there would be 
acquiescence in a Nazi invasion: the people are united in their 
determination to have na foreign conquerors at all. The British 
and the extreme Unionists often, however, overlook that this means 
them, too. 


The people, then, are bewildered and suspicious ; and nobody has 
forgotten how the British put it across them in 1921 and 1925. 
Churchill’s prominence serves as a timely reminder of the Trouble. 
There is an all-Party Defence Council, but not a National Govern- 
ment ; there is talk of “ imminent peril,” the idea of invasion pervades 
every newspaper, there are mutterings of Fifth Columns. Yet the 
people are not told what invasion to fear or how to prepare adequately. 
Many are fearful that in the dread of a German invasion they will 
find themselves sold again to the British ; Craigavon’s grudging offer 
of conditional co-operation between North and South will merely 
stir up resentment. The acceptance of his terms might well mean 
civil war. 

An interesting symptom in the last fortnight is the appearance of a 
non-party manifesto signed by Peadar O’Donnell and by George 
Gilmore: both names carry considerable weight, as those of men 
who fought in the Trouble and who have never ceased to work for 
the undivided Republic. Both remained in the I.R.A. until they 
were expelled several years ago, with others of the leaders, for insisting 
on a progressive social and economic policy. The importance of 
their manifesto lies not in its actual wording, which is not par- 


reflection of the ferment and confusion among the mass of the Irish 
people. Here are some quotations : 


If the British had only the vision to take their armed forces out of Ireland, 
this nation would now be ready to do every possible and impossible thing to 
defend its neutrality. . . If British armed forces appeared in Southern 
Ireland there would be an immediate armed uprising against them. If the 
Germans appeared in support of that uprising the Irish forces should dis- 
entangle themselves and stand aside. . What is really vital, therefore, is 
that no section of our people should attempt to induce either the British or 
Germans to invade Southern Ireland.... The British Fifth Column has shown 
its face so often we know its features well. The national will counts no more 
with them to-day than it did in the Tan days. . . . The German Fifth Column 
has made its open appearance. It is mainly that section of the Blueshirts 
which accepted direction from international fascism. . . . It would be very 
easy to start panic to the cry “‘ We are sold again to the British.” ... How 
does Mr. De Valera expect the crowd who swept the Union Jack out of view 
and smothered Imperialist demonstrations to rally to a defénce council 
wherein the black muzzles of these monopoly interests show? .'. . For all 
its mistakes the I.R.A. are not a Fifth Column seeking invasion by any 
foreign power . . . they would not conspire to down De Valera to build up 
a puppet state for Germany, any more than they will co-operate with Messrs. 
Mulcahy and Dillon to defend the neutrality of the Trusts on which British 
control of Irish life rests. But they will eagerly co-operate with the hosts within 
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and beyond Fianna Fail for the security of the nation . . . Parish Defence 
Committees. No truck with any of the belligerents. No part in a fight be- 
tween Germany and Britain in Ireland. 


O’Duffy’s Blueshirts suffered a very serious political setback and 
incurred a lot of ridicule over their fiasco in Spain, before which they 
had been the most powerful influence in Cosgrave’s Fine Gael Party. 
It is now clear that they have been trying to recoup by intriguing with 
their friends abroad. They are reputed to be doing their best to 
permeate the Eire Army ; and it is certainly true that one of O’ Duffy’s 
lieutenants, Dermot O’Sullivan, has joined up. They are reputed 

-also to be financed by a leading Irish industrialist concerned in several 

of the new trusts. The question of parish councils, advocated by the 
Church authorities for some years, is of extreme importance. In 
spite of the reactionary intentions of most of the people who advocate 
them, these parish councils would not in themselves be a retrograde 
step. The suggested organisation is so loose and adaptable that 
their function depends entirely on the personnel which gets control 
of them: they could be in the right hands the most democratic bodies 
conceivable, and could be used to ensure local defence autonomy. 

A word on the North: it is clear that the Craigavon junta has 
learnt nothing and forgotten nothing. They are Carsonites and 
proud of it, Orangemen before all else. The British would do well 
to remember that the record of the extreme Northern Unionists is 
one of open and flagrant illegality and rebellion in defence of their 
privileged position; only last week, when reminded that his Party 
ran Churchill out of Belfast twenty-six years ago, Craigavon replied, 
“And I would do the same again if anyone came here to interfere 
with the rights of Ulster.” That is to say, if there were any danger 
of an all-Ireland Parliament in which he and his “ family party ” 
would find themselves in a minority. 

The common people of the North are, of course, divided. There 
is a good deal of “ Pope-eating ” jingoism, which has been fostered 
by the Orange Lodges for so many years that it cannot now be 
abolished overnight; and many of the quite moderate Protestants 
naturally regard the Eire Catholic Constitution very dubiously. The 
Labour Party has severed relations with the Irish Labour Party in 
order to support the British Labour Party’s war policy. The Trade 
Unions are affiliated, some to London and some to Dublin, but are all 
anti-fascist. The Catholic Nationalists (practically a third of the 
population) have received such abominable treatment at the hands 
of the “ Protestant Parliament for a Protestant People” that they 
remain bitterly hostile to all its works. 

It is agreed on both sides of the Border that partition vastly increases 
the difficulties of defence: the division of the country has directly 
caused this explosive situation in which any invasion will mean a 
disastrous civil war at the same time: yet how can there be a united 
defence council between a belligerent and a neutral ? Both of them 
must modify their attitude. It can be taken as certain that Eire will 
not line up with “the rest of the Empire,” and that if its 
Government makes any move in that direction trouble will flare up 
everywhere. Eire can demand that partition be held an open 
question ; not that it should be abolished forthwith. 

What practical step can be taken immediately? First, the 
Craigavon Government should be superseded by a soldier or 
administrator who is not tarred with a partisan brush. A statement 
should at once be issued to the whole population of Ireland, expressing 
in the most explicit terms that the island would be regarded as 
a single unit for defence ; and that in the event of invasion the control 
of all Ireland’s defences would be in Irish hands. For the purposes 
of common defence partition would be suspended ; the future Con- 
stitution would be decided by the Irish themselves as soon as Ireland’s 
liberty from the invader was assured. 

The fusion of the defences of the whole island enormously facilitate 
the necessary measures, it might indeed render invasion so difficult 
and costly as to be impracticable. A united Ireland would un- 
doubtedly be prepared to accept material assistance from her nearest 
neighbour as well, of course, as from America. But it is essential to 
unite the nation for its own defence, not for a foreign war. The 
rapidly growing Irish army could be usefully strengthened by drafts 
enlisted from the Irish communities all over the world. 

An emergency defence council should be constituted under an 
efficient and imaginative leadership acceptable to both sections. This 
defence council would have to pool all resources, complete the enlist- 
ment of an Irish army, make full arrangements—under safeguards—for 
the patrolling of the coastal waters, and obtain at once, from the only 
sources of supply now open to neutrals, abundance of munitions. 
It would have to command the trust of the nation as a whole by the 
most explicit guarantees of national integrity and post-war free popular 


representation, enforceable if necessary by an outside power. The 
U.S.A., of course, leaps to the mind as referee. In this connection 
the profound contempt and disbelief of the Irish in the face of British 
“undertakings ” must never be forgotten. 

Finally, two statements from Eire this week should be noted. 
In reply to Craigavon’s offer of co-operation on terms, the Irish 
Press (the Government paper) states: “ The Irish people are in 
vast majority determined that Ireland shall be an independent and 
sovereign nation with all the rights of free community, including 
the right of the nation’s elected representatives to determine whether 
or not the nation shall be committed to war.” And the Minister for 
Defensive Measures has pointed out that from Britain’s point of view 
“it is of infinitely greater strategic importance that this island should 
be a strong and united neutral, with high morale and a firm purpose, 
than that it should be a weak and reluctant belligerent torn with 
doubt and division.” JOHN HAWKINS 


THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION 


In the light of the past, most of what occurs seems fated to have 
occurred. Now, certainly, that Mr. Wendell Wilkie has become the 
Republican candidate for the American Presidency, his choice seems 
to have been a pretty inevitable one. Mr. Dewey had a factitious 
glamour; but he was obviously without political experience, and 
every time he made a speech he made himself less “ available.” 
Senator Taft was solid and respectable, but he was very dull; he 
would have made an even less effective candidate than Governor 
Landon in 1936. Senator Vandenberg had beaten himself in half a 
dozen primaries ; he obviously did not look presidential timber to 
the electorate. Mr. Hoover, I fancy, hoped against hope to the end ; 
but to have run him was a political impossibility, for the memories of 
the Great Depression are still too keen. I doubt whether there is an 
unemployed man in the United States who would vote for him ; and 
there are some eight million unemployed. 

With all the bitter past for the Republican Party Mr. Wilkie has no 
connection ; he is what is known as a “ depression success.” Few 
people had ever heard of him until seven or eight years ago ; no one 
thought of him as a possible candidate until, on November 2oth, 1939, 
Mr. Arthur Krock of the New York Times mentioned him as a name 
worth consideration. But he was relatively young ; he is only forty- 
eight. He comes from Indiana. He has built up a great financial 
empire in the public utilities field. He is a vigorous personality, with 
fire and courage, and the kind of easy charm Americans like. He 
appeals to the business man because he has been one of the outstanding 
critics of the New Deal; to Wall Street, therefore, and, not less 
important, to Mr. Babbitt of Main Street, he will seem safe and sound. 
He is the descendant of German refugees of 1848 and a bitter critic 
of Hitlerism ; so that the overwhelming majority of Americans who 
want Hitlerism defeated need not feel that a vote against Roosevelt is 
a vote for Hitler. He has been a strong defender of civil liberties, so 
that there is a “ progressive” tinge to his appeal, reinforced by the 
fact that he was once a sympathiser with the late Senator La Follette. 
He is largely self-made, so that something of the log cabin tradition is 
embodied in him. He preaches the American ideal of the prosperity 
that comes from absence of government regulation and the glory of 
free business enterprise. And the Republican machine did not want 
him, so that his election can be urged on the ground that he is free 
from the undesirable connections implied in being its man. 

All in all, Mr. Wilkie is about the strongest nominee the Republican 
Convention could have chosen. But Mr. Wilkie is not quite the 
straightforwardly successful business man that he will be painted as 
being in the next four months. Essentially, he is Wall Street’s 
candidate. The men who have promoted the amazing pre-clection 
campaign so carefully staged are the bankers, the insurance men, and 
the bond salesmen. They remember that his financial empire was 
built with the aid of the Morgan house, who did not do badly for the 
“ Street ” out of it. They see in him the man who fought magnificently 
against the T.V.A. and emerged not dishonoured by his defeat. They 
will tell one another how finely he “ broke” a “ radical” newspaper 
in Chattanooga, and showed himself an adept in those rather devious 
ways by which “ sound ” men are made to understand that there are 
limits beyond which attacks on property cannot be allowed to go. 
Were Mr. Wilkie in the White House all the interests that have been 
arrayed against Mr. Roosevelt since 1932 will be able to sleep quietly 
in their beds. Labour will be put in its place; the Securities and 
Exchange Commission will not watch quite so narrowly the big 
operators in stocks ; there will be no big experiments in the public 
ownership of power; W.P.A. will be confined within the narrowest 
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limits. In a word, if Mr. Wilkie wins, the New Deal will be over. 
He is essentially the candidate foisted upon the Republicans by big 
business, which is confident that no other in the field had the chance 
of making a show against so formidable an opponent as Mr. Roosevelt. 

He marks, of course, the recognition that public opinion in America 
will not now stand a real isolationist in the White House. Mr. Wilkie’s 
difficulties in the campaign are going to be very real. He will largely 
accept the President’s foreign policy ; his attack will be on American 
unpreparedness before the crisis. But that is not a very powerful 
argument since, first, he is against armed intervention, and, second, 
preparation against attack is now in the hands of two eminent and 
universally respected Republicans in Mr. Stimson and Colonel Knox. 
Mr. Wilkie will not have a united party behind him, and he will have 
considerable difficulty in explaining away the isolationist support he 
will receive, on the one hand, and that from the forces of hyphenated 
Americans who will work for him out of hatred for Mr. Roosevelt, 
on the other. Like Mr. Hughes in 1916, I think he will find himself 
embarrassed by his friends before the campaign is over. 

And, on the domestic side, his task will be very difficult. No one 
will believe that he believes in the principles of the New Deal, however 
much he may try to appear a progressive. His record, his associations, 
the sources from which his funds will be drawn, all make the reality 
too evident. He will find Labour practically solid against him ; 
whatever its disappointments, Labour knows that the forces behind 
Mr. Wilkie are those which have been fighting social reform for a 
generation. I doubt whether he has anything to offer the farmer which 
compares with cheap electricity and the farm programme Mr. Wallace 
has put through on the President’s behalf. It is bound to count 
against him that, at so critical a period, he has no experience of politics, 
so that, whether he will or no, after election he would be hopelessly 
dependent on the experienced managers of the machine. And, above 
all, the world he represents is the world which took the United States 
into the crash of 1929 and the depression which followed. [rir. Wilkie 
may protest that he is the candidate of prosperity, the man who can 
organise new investment. I do not think he will be more successful 
in his protest than was Governor Landon four years ago. 

Assets, of course, he has. There is the third-term tradition, which 
dies hard. But I miss my guess if the magnitude of the crisis has not, 
in fact, taken most of the heart out of that tradition. There is the 
probability that he will prove an attractive candidate; Mr. Wilkie 
has a way with him, a certain genius for the quick acquisition of 
popularity. He will have immense funds at his disposal; the 
Republicans realise how immense will be the blow to their prestige 
to suffer—what they have never suffered—a third successive defeat. 
Thev will put everything they have into the campaign, for defeat in 
November may mean a large-scale realignment in American parties. 

This is, of course, on the assumption that the President decides to 
run again. It is difficult to see now how he can avoid that decision. 
It has become the general expectation; the public opinion polls 
show that his candidature is more widely approved than at any previous 
time. Even the least progressive Democrats know that he can win ; 
and they do not feel confident that anyone else can win. There is no 
one else with his hold on the masses in America. There is no one else, 
either, with the same knowledge of the international scene or the same 
power to handle it skilfully. Vital America knows that for Mr. 
Roosevelt not to run would be a major victory for Hitler; in the 
circumstances, he cannot be allowed by his party to withdraw. And, 
once he runs, the masses will not permit his defeat, partly because 
that, too, would be a victory for Hitler and, partly because they feel 
so long as he is in the White House privilege will not be the master 
of their destinies. Mr. Roosevelt has made plenty of blunders, but 
he has driven home that sense inescapably to the little man. All the 
things he symbolises are in danger, at home and abroad ; Americans 
are aware that they are in danger. That is why I am confident that, 
though the Republicans have done their best, on the assumption that 
Mr. Roosevelt fights again their best is not good enough. Mr. Wilkie 
must hope that he does sufficiently well to create the tradition that his 
defeat is not a bar to a future victory. HAROLD J. LASKI 


A LONDON DIARY 


Mar. CHAMBERLAIN’s broadcast was designed to reassure America. 
The American press has for some time been putting two and two 
together and has come to the conclusion that Britain would have to 
make terms. The breakdown of France, the failure of even her 
colonies to fight, the doubts about large parts of the French Navy, 
the hostile coastline from Narvik to Bordeaux, Sir Samuel Hoare at 


Madrid and Mr. Chamberlain still in the Government—the deduction 
that Britain would have to make the best terms she could was very 
natural. Whereupon Mr. Chamberlain gave an interview to the 
United Press, which was circulated all over America and, as this 
seemed to have little of the desired effect, he followed it up with a 
broadcast. The whole story of the coming capitulation can probably 
be traced to Dr. Goebbels. 
* * *x 

The latest story is that Hitler has suggested terms through 
independent Spanish sources. According to the American press he 
suggests that the Axis, i.e., the Nazi, hegemony of Europe should be 
accepted, that the French, Dutch, and Belgian colonies should become 
“‘ European colonies ” (which raises a curious point about German- 
Italian relations with Japan) and that Britain should give up two 
colonies to Germany and make an alliance with the Nazi regime. This 
story is denied by the Foreign Office, and the Spanish Ambassador 
disclaims any knowledge of such proposals. Whatever the source of 
this story, it is interesting as an indication of the future which Hitler 
envisages. It is the logical fulfilment of the policy of Munich and 
would lead direct to the Axis war on the U.S.S.R. supported by France 
and Britain as vassal States of Germany. There are people here, as 
there were in France, to whom this has always seemed a desirable 
policy and more who regard it as the lesser evil. It has always been 
the policy of the Lavals and Flandins : they could not beat the French 
people themselves so they have waited for Hitler to do it for them. 
The present British Government is set against such terms—Mr. 


‘ Chamberlain no less than Mr. Churchill. We are a proud people; the 


troops and the navy and the air force are in fine fettle ; we know that 
Hitler’s word is worthless. Therefore, however great our danger, 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Churchill and Mr. Attlee agree that we are 
to fight on and that indubitably is the will of the country to-day. It 
is a terrific decision, but omce it is made, then, in the name 
of all that’s brave and sane, let us organise ourselves efficiently, and 
let us realise that this war cannot be won on a purely national basis, 
but that it can be won if Britain is prepared to lead a European 
revolution. The revolution against Nazi domination must come 
some day: we have the chance to organise it now. 
*x *x * 

There has been a vast improvement recently in the B.B.C. postscripts 
to the news. Last Sunday, for instance, instead of dreary Maurice 
Healy, we had a brilliant talk by J. B. Priestley and on Monday Ellen 
Wilkinson’s appeal to the women was admirably done. My charlady, 
however, says that Miss Wilkinson is too optimistic : there are friends 
of hers who have looked everywhere for war work and found nothing 
which does not involve breaking up their homes. J. B. Priestley’s 
picture of officialdom poking its head over the fence and saying 
“Hush ” when the public asked how the war was going expressed 
exactly what we all feel. And as long as that goes on the Ministry of 
Information’s campaigns to maintain home morale can never be 
completely successful. Morale is high—among the Dominions 
soldiers uproariously high—but cheerfulness is mixed with a good 
deal of apprehension. Inevitably people wonder if officialdom is 
really grappling with defence against invasion and optimistic assurances 
from on high are decreasingly believed. We have heard them all 
before. Nothing spreads such gloom as the complacent voice of a 
naval or military expert telling us that we are really quite safe—leave 
it to the General Staff. The French did that. I have a feeling that 
the new Cabinet is already falling a victim to the worst disease of its 
predecessor, a complacent sense of irritation at any expression of public 
vpinion. ‘Directly anyone makes a suggestion which the Cabinet has 
not considered he is suspect and the Daily Herald writes a leader 
pooh-poohing amateur interference. That is a fatal attitude of mind 
for the leaders of a democracy in a moment of crisis, and it leads to 
the idea that “ pep talks ” and uplift are what we need on the wireless. 
Actually we need precise instructions about what to do, and careful 
answers to our fears, doubts and objections by men and women who 
understand them. The best propaganda recently for home morale 
was done not by the Ministry but by Picture Post in its excellent 
advertisement in the Sunday papers urging civil servants to cut their 
own red tape. Picture Post has followed this up with a special 
number about the U.S.A. It is full of good stuff and fine pictures. 
I suppose I must not complain that the space apportioned to 
share-croppers, unemployment and so forth is inadequate ? 

x * * 

I have read two books lately which I hope will become popular in 
spite of the slump in the publishing trade. The first is Robert 
Waithmann’s Report on America (Frederick Muller, 12s. 6d.). 
Waithmann is New York correspondent of the News Chronicle and has 
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managed to combine information and entertainment in a really readable 
book, which deals with life as well as politics. With this as a back- 
ground the layman should be able to form a pretty shrewd judgment 
American news. The other book is Germany : Jekyll and Hyde 
(Secker and Warburg), by Sebastian Haffner. This is the best 
book on Germany since Rauschning’s Revolution of Destruction and i 
incidentally, a great deal more readable. How much better our poli 

and our propaganda would have been if our politicians had read 
Haffner’s analysis of the Nazi type and his sober estimate of the 
negative and positive anti-Nazi forces. There is also a moving chapter 


gS, 


For the third time in a fortnight I have been to see Thunder Rock, 
the remarkable play being acted at the Neighbourhood Theatre in 
South Kensington. Each time I have enjoyed it more. Mr. Desmond 
MacCarthy has already talked in this journal about the brilliance of 
the acting and production and its heartening effect on the audience. 
In truth, it is manna in a hungry land; it is amusing, moving and 
intellectually exciting. It puts the problem which has confronted 
journalists perhaps more than anyone else. To state the facts during 
the last eight years was inevitably to call the world to action, and the 
action, if it was too late, meant war. War on a world scale probably 
meant the destruction of our civilisation. The journalist found it 
impossible to be a mere observer. In this play two such observers 
take opposite decisions, one, holding that the world still has a 
“ Chinaman’s choice,” goes to fight and is killed in China. The other 
seeks an escape in an imaginative ivory tower and there learns that 
people in the past like himself despaired of civilisation, but that if they 
had been tougher and had hung on they would have seen the things 
they desire come true. Every problem, according to this play, has a 
solution which will be found sooner or later. For instance, America’s 
action to-day may decide whether the problem of war is solved soon 
or in a thousand years. One sees in this philosophy an echo of Marx, 
who learnt from Hegel to believe in the emergence of the rational 
synthesis. Marx was a man of the nineteenth century who believed 
in progress; he was a Jew who substituted the triumph of the 
proletariat for that of the Chosen People. I see no reason to believe 
in this inevitable progress. True, there will be a solution, but progress 
involves a change for the better, and the solution may be worse for 
mankind than the unresolved problem. Many problems that call for 
a solution have never been solved. Hitler would say that he had 
found a solution—world conquest for Germany. The Brave New 
World of Aldous Huxley is a solution, but a solution at the expense of 
human individuality, which appears to me the one valuable thing about 
society. The reason why one must struggle for a better social order 
is that in that order there will be more opportunities for those relations 
of friendship and appreciation of beauty and that genuine happiness 
which are the final human values. It is no comfort to me to be told 
that we may reach a solution which turns human beings into robots. 
I get most comfort myself through believing that human actions and 
states of mind are valuable in themselves even when the people are 
defeated. Montaigne and Robert Owen are valuable even though the 
world has never been a tolerant or a co-operative commonwealth. 


+ * * 


I was turning this problem over in my mind when I read Ramsay 
Muir’s book, Civilisation and Liberty, published by Jonathan Cape. 
It costs only 2s. 6d. because its financing has been aided by the 
Assoeiation for Education in Citizenship. Here is a plain piece of 
old-fashioned liberal thinking. Ramsay Muir sees the human story 
in terms of the increase of liberty. In this I believe he is right, and 
those who want a short account of the increase of individual liberty 
will find his book invigorating. To me, however, it is a profoundly 
unsatisfactory book because Mr. Muir does not at any point understand 
historical progress and the forces which have given us an increase of 
liberty during the last two hundred years. The apostles of liberty 
have been important, but they could never have succeeded without 
the solid concurrence of certain social forces, and the reason why 
liberty has fallen into decline to-day is not that individual dictators 
have wantonly decided to destroy it but because its basic conditions 
are threatened by technical changes. In a word, liberty could be 
maintained in the nineteenth century because a man with a gun could 
quickly become a soldier ; governments were therefore forced to listen 
to public opinion. If the public was too far outraged it could throw 
barricades across the street and with luck hold out against the armed 
forces of the crown. To-day liberty is threatened because of machines 
which make huge areas of government necessary and which arm the 


rulers with wireless to dictate to the nation and aeroplanes and tanks 
to destroy any possible popular uprising. Those who mind about 
liberty have to consider, not how the individual can regain the power 
against the State that he had in the last century, but how we may get 
people at the head of these vast organised states who care about the 
happiness of the people whom they govern. 
* * 7 

I have found no more satisfactory odd-minute reading lately than 
Julien Frangon’s The Mind of the Bees. M. Francon is a bit like 
Maeterlinck ; those who study these perfectly organised communities 
almost inevitably begin to explain the behaviour of bees too much in 
human terms. But M. Francon draws his deductions from a series of 
fascinating experiments—all the more fascinating because they are 
experiments that any amateur can try for himself. The mystery, of 
course, is to explain how the worker bees so organise themselves that 
the right number do the right job at the right time, so that so many 
feed the queen, so many build the cone, so many collect the honey, 
water and pollen, and the rest of it. How do they communicate ? 
How do they know what to do? I remember a book of Dr. W. H. 
Rivers in which he describes a Melanesian community in which each 
man appeared to fall naturally into his job and co-operate with the 
others without anyone giving any orders. Bees obviously have some 
similar and far more complete communal sense. In trying to get to 
the bottom of this mystery, M. Francon began not with examining what 
the bees do in the hive, which is the more usual way, but with experi- 
ments on individual bees which he captured while they were at work in 
the flowers. Bees visiting flowers will not turn aside to examine honey 
or sugar on a plate and you cannot follow their movements while they 
move from one flower to another. Therefore, M. Francon first cap- 
tured his bee in a glass, inverted on a saucer with sugar on it. Then, 
having waited until the bee had settled on the sugar, he took the glass 
away, marked his bee with paint and did all sorts of interesting experi- 
ments to discover the accuracy of the bee’s sense of direction, the 
number of journeys it would do to the sugar and the number of com- 
panions it would bring. He moved the saucer while the bee was away 
to find that it came back to the precise spot where the saucer had been, 
and that it would still find the way even when the saucer was so covered 
that there was a long dark tunnel to go through to reach the sugar. 
According to M. Frangon, if the booty on the saucer is really good 
value, moistened sugar for instance, the bee will bring a large number 
of helpers so that the prize shall not be wasted. If the booty is not so 
good, e.g. hard sugar, he will not bring so many helpers. All this 
seemed to me great fun and I tried to carry out these experiments myself 
in the garden the other day. Easy enough to get your bee on the saucer 
of sugar, wait till it leaves off buzzing about and begins to feed, take 
the glass away’and mark the bee with paint. That was as far as my ex- 
periments went. For some reason or other, my bees did not fill up and 
then go hot-winged to the hive and bring back help. They went from 
the saucer on to the grass or other plants and never came back. It was 
a disappointment. I must try again. One fact I did notice that M. 
Francon does not mention. The individual behaviour of different 
bees under the glass was surprising. Number one bee was a long time 
before he gave up trying to escape and got down to the sugar. Number 
two bee behaved perfectly and was eating sugar hard after only a 
minute’s anger. Number three bee would not have the sugar at all 
but continued to try to get out until I gave it up. Number four bee 
found the sugar, but would not sit down and kept on trying to get out 
between periods of attacking the sugar. Possibly these differences are 
to be accounted for by different degrees in shaking up involved in 
catching the bees? Anyway, I am inclined to start a new line for 
myself and investigate the psychological differences of bees whose 
minds are divided between the desire to escape and the desire to fill 
up with nectar. CRITIC 


THIS ENGLAND 


Our prize of 5'- for the contribution at the head of the column goes 
this week to V. M. Kaulback. 

All cuttings should be addressed to “ This England,” 
stile, High Holborn, W.C.1. 


10 Great Turn- 


With reference to a letter asking for suggestions for a national emblem for 


these times, I would suggest a drawing of a church on a hill. 

This would have a double meaning. It would testify that Christianity must 
conquer paganism and it would allude also to Churchill, our gallant and 
indomitable leader.—Letter in Daily Telegraph. 

Though park railings in Manchester are being removed for scrap, the park 
gates will be retained and locked as usual at nights to indicate that the parks 


are in theory closed.—The Daily Dispatch, Manchester 
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I beg a small space to enter a most energetic protest against the wanton and 
deliberate waste of petrol on the part of the Kent Education Committee by 
allowing their several expensive library vans to be still used for the distribution 
of books. Fancy, books! What do we want with books at such a time as 
this ?—Letter in Kentish Express. 


Don’t Be Afraid of War Wounds.—Heading in News Chronicle. 


INSIDE NAZI GERMANY 


Since the outbreak of the war Nazi newspapers have continued what 
one might call a sexual column along the lines of the “ Agony ” column 
in British and American newspapers. It consists of small personal 
advertisements in which German soldiers invite German women and 
girls to become mothers of children by them before they leave for the 
Front. The appeal is usually made to the women on grounds of 
patriotism and love of Nazism; occasionally the perpetuation and 
increase of the German race is given as a motive. Here is a sample 
of a typical advertisement of this type : 

I am a soldier, 22 years old, tall, blond, blue eyed. Before I go away to 
give up my life for my “ Fiihrer’’ and my country, I want to meet a German 
woman by whom I could leave a child and heir for the glory of the German 
Reich. 

Hundreds of such advertisements appear in Nazi newspapers. The 
Schwarze Korps, the organ of the Gestapo, seems to have made a 
speciality of this feature. 

Lately, the fashion in these advertisements has spread also to the 
women. Soldiers’ widows, divorcées and unmarried girls use this 
medium as freely as the men. Here is a typical female advertisement : 

A German girl wants to become the mother of a child whose father is a 
German soldier fighting for National Socialism. 

These advertisements seem to be encouraged by the Nazi regime as a 
means of stimulating breeding. Any woman who becomes pregnant 
with child by a soldier is given preference for Government positions 
and the child is brought up at the expense of the State. 

It is interesting to note that the subject of marriage is almost never 
mentioned in these advertisements. Neither the female nor the male 
advertiser ever suggest that the chance meeting be terminated in a 
life together. Nor does it occur to anyone to inquire whether the 
future parents are already married. The entire question seems 
to be quite irrelevant to the advertisers, who are frankly advertising for 
promiscuous sexual relationship, or to the State, which is only 
interested in increasing the population. 

* * * 

On the occasion of the victory in France, the Nazi Government 
proclaimed an amnesty for political prisoners now in concentration 
camps and in prisons. Only those whose offences against the State 
were of a minor nature not involving heavy punishment are to be freed. 
Jews, Czechs, Poles and offenders of other nationalities, except 
Germans, are net included in the amnesty. 

Yet the official figure of the number of Germans to be affected by 
the amnesty is given as 160,000. This gives an illuminating idea of 
the size and dimensions of anti-Nazi feeling in Germany. 


SEVEN LITTLE BALKAN BOYS 


Seven little, Balkan boys did not care to mix, 
Musso bagged Albania and then there were six. 


Six little Balkan boys a bloc could not contrive, 
Berlin called up Budapest and then there were five. 


Five little Balkan boys, rattled by the war 
Moscow bullied Bukharest and then there were four. 


Four little Balkan boys still could not agree, 
Turkey kept on staying out and so there were three. 


Three little Balkan boys with different points of view, 
Sofia rang up Stalin and then there were two. 


Two little Balkan boys without a place to run, 
Ciano called at Belgrade and then there was one. 


One little Balkan boy stranded all alone, 
One little Hellene can do nothing on his own. 


Seven little Balkan boys had places in the sun, 
The Balkans they were many, but the Greater Reich is one. 
SAGITTARIUS 


WOMEN IN DANGEROUS SERVICES 


Thuis is no time to talk of “ women’s rights ’—except one of them : 
the right of women to give their lives for their country and that only 
when their lives can be usefully given. But there are plain signs that 
this right, even so qualified, is not being and will not be conceded 
unless women and intelligent men insist on and force the concession. 
The minds of most of those in authority are still like “ poor Jim Jay, 
got stuck fast in yesterday.” One example is the recent dismissal 
in a London borough of several women Air Post Wardens, who had 
held office unpaid for many months, on the ground that the work now 
required might be too rough for women and that burly men with big 
voices were more suitable. Then why so late a discovery? Another 
is the story told everywhere in the press of certain yachtswomen who 
offered to help in the evacuation of Dunkirk. One, on being refused 
“on account of her sex,” replied, “‘ Blast my sex.” The officer who 
told the story “had a strong suspicion that she got over after all.” 


But why did he try to stop her? The usual excuse, that women _ 


would hamper the men, who would feel obliged to protect them, does 
not serve here. 
hurly-burly, would have bothered about their sex? The men they 
embarked would have been as safe as in boats managed by elderly 
boatmen and boys. The yachts may have been unsuitable, but 
why yachtswomen ? 

The usual excuse is often a good one, not only because of the 


chivalrous tradition, but because, on the average, women are decidedly - 


inferior to men in most of the qualities needed for dangerous service— 
in muscular strength, swiftness, mechanical ingenuity and dexterity, 
sense of direction, possibly—I am not sure—in courage and keeping 
their heads. But not all women, and not in all qualities, for example, 


quickness of observation, intuitive scent for character, incorruptibility, 
In case of invasion or guerilla - 
warfare may not the supposed harmlessness of women become in - 


sobriety, willingness to risk life, etc. 


itself an asset? The problem seems to be how to use (1) the 
exceptional woman ; (2) the assets of the normal woman. The first 
hedge to get over is to enforce the principle that, in this hour, the 
sole test for dangerous service should be, first, the value of the service, 
secondly, the relative value of the life risked. The lives of a dozen 
average women just now are worth less to the country than one 


efficient soldier or male key worker and so should be proportionately . 
more freely risked. The national interest must overcome every | 


other sentiment. 
What are the possible avenues of usefulness ? First, for exceptional 
women qualified as aviators, rifle-shots, yachtswomen, etc. I am told 


that the small band of really good women aviators (including such - 


people as Amy Johnson, Jean Batten, Pauline Gower) is now, after 
long delays, adequately used. Improvement of the less trained is 
impeded by shortage of planes. Several hundred rifle clubs have, 
I understand, women’s sections, mostly small, and these include at 
least a few really first-class markswomen. Cannot these be listed 
and utilised a$ auxiliaries for the Local Defence Volunteers, perhaps 
working as instructors, or as observers in lonely places able to pick off 
single parachutists, perhaps accompanied by women or boy cyclists ? 
As to women experts in yachting, rowing or swimming, could they 
not be used in patrolling the coast and in life-saving services? Are 
they being so used ? 

More numerous, probably, are the women who are accustomed to 
motor or cycle about the country. Many of the best motorists are 
finding useful employment in the several women’s services auxiliary 
to the armed«forces. But many others, excluded from these services 
by the age limit or by their domestic circumstances, might be used in 
their home districts, where their knowledge of local geography and 
personalities would be valuable to the L.V.D. Another sphere, in 
which the qualities traditionally conceded to women and the quali- 
fications they undoubtedly possess might find scope is in the police, 
the detective service and the secret service. I am quite ignorant as 
to the means by which the two latter services are recruited and the 
extent to which women are employed in them. I do know that there 
has been hardly any wartime extension of the use of uniformed women 
police, in spite of the experience of the last great war, in which they 
proved their value in controlling the light-headed girls and experienced 
women harpies who are prone to hang about military camps and to 
besiege soldiers on leave with temptations from which these are better 
safeguarded. But as to the “ hush-hush” services, it does seem 
common sense that the need for these must be multiplied ten-fold 
under war conditions, when the country is infested with hordes of 


foreigners of many nationalities, many of them innocent “ victims of 


Nazi oppression ” who have come in as refugees, others less innocent, 


If the yachtswomen got safely across who, in that _ 
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to say nothing of possible enemy agents who may arrive by air or sea 
i use there for some of the 

of service—travelied women 
or Italian, and have soaked 
mselves i of the Nazi-Fascist period ? 
It seems probable that some of these women might be quicker in 


goats than many ordinary detectives whose training and experience 


criminal population. Which would be the better equipped—such a 
woman or such a man—if required to establish contact with a 
supposedly suspicious alien, discover his racial origin, his political 


the differences between Germans and Sudeten-Germans, Com- 
munists and Social-Democrats, or have assumed that every supporter 
of the late Spanish Republican Government must be a dangerous Red. 
Is it likely that the subordinates of these gentry are better informed, 
and must not their ignorance lead to mistakes of omission and 
commission ? 

Proposals have been put forward in some quarters that, in the 
present emergency, the whole population should be mobilised and 
possibly armed to meet the danger of invasion. I have heard 
formidable arguments, both in favour of and against this proposition. 
It greatly attracts me, but I do not venture an opinion as to its 
practicability. Mr. Clement Davies has put forward the bold sug- 
gestion that women as well as men should be armed with hand grenades 
for use against parachutists and tanks. Womien are usually poor 
throwers, but I would rather trust some of them with such missiles 
than distribute them at random among the male population, at least 
unless the public houses were first closed. 

The first step should be the formation of a Woman’s Auxiliary 
to the L.D.V. Mr. Eden’s reply to a Parliamentary Question of 
mine suggests that he is considering this. I understand that in some 
areas the L.D.V.s are actually using women, whether formally en- 
rolled or not. This should be regularised and made general and, in 
the meantime, women who desire to serve in this way should offer 
their services locally and should be enrolled not merely, as in the other 
women’s services auxiliary to the armed forces, for domestic and 
clerical duties, but as observers, patrols and—where suitable—as 
markswomen and grenade-throwers. 

The second obvious step is the fuller employment of women as 
uniformed and plain-clothes police, detectives and members of the 
secret service. But women themselves must agitate if they want 
this done. There is no time to lose. 

ELEANOR F. RATHBONE 


SEASIDE 


Ir would be going too far to call it a pang or a shock, but I certainly 
experienced a faint twinge of regret as I read a headline in the paper : 
** Beaches and Proms Closed from Brighton to Selsey.” Ever since I 
first breathed the air of the place, T have loved Brighton. There is 


- still enough of a politer age surviving in its squares and in patches 


along the front to make it the mellowest of all the capitals of pleasure. 
Many seaside resorts are mere barracks for holiday-makers. In 
Brighton, however, the artist has taken a hand in building a town that 
is (in parts) worthy of its setting beside the sea. To take a stroll along 
the promenade was to take a stroll, not only through nature, but 
through a piece of the civilised world, mixed it is true with the smell 
of whelks and the din of machines that by their violent collisions give 
amusement to the young. To sit at the end of a pier was to be on a 
pleasure-cruise without the trouble of going to sea. And now for the 
moment all this is ended. The very children with their spades and 
buckets are banished from the waterside. Brighton has for many 
purposes become an inland town. 

How different an England came through the last war, when Great 
Britain was still an island! During the present war, one cannot easily 
imagine the staff of THE New STATESMAN AND NATION going to 
Brighton for a cheerful week-end holiday; yet during the last war 
the staff of The New Statesman spent a particularly enjoyable week-end 
at Brighton, with Mr. Shaw and the Webbs as the presiding geniuses 
of the party. There were few signs of the perils of war except for the 
extinction—or was it only the lowering ?—of the lamps after what is 
still called lighting-up time. The visitor went about as freely as if 
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the world had been at peace. I remember going for a moonlight walk 
along the promenade with Gerald Gould after midnight, and there 
was no one to suspect us of sinister activities. 

In those days no one not in the fighting forces thought it in any 
way odd to take holidays as usual. Now that I look back on it, I feel 
a certain astonishment at my having gone with my family to the west 
of Ireland for a summer holiday in 1916. One would imagine that in 
such a year—not only the third year of the war but the year of the 
Irish insurrection—a normal man would not have had the heart to 
go for a seaside holiday to Ireland. Yet how natural a thing it seemed 
to do at the time! There were rumours of the presence of submarines 
in the Irish Sea, but there seemed to be nothing strange in taking two 
small children across, though we did take the precaution of buying a 
couple of lifebelts for them. In the smoking-room of the boat—for 
the sea was rough—there was only one passenger except myself: he 
was the counsel who had unsuccessfully defended Roger Casement. 
On the deck outside two Irish youths were talking. “ Jimmy,” cried 
one of them suddenly, “for the love of Mike, look! A German 
submarine—d’ye see it? Out there—look!” “ Ah, stop yer jokin’,” 
said the other. And apparently it was the youth’s idea of a joke—not 
a very good one, I thought. 

In Dublin, with its chief street in ruins, there was little to encourage 
a holiday mood. But, even in Dublin, one could not help feeling 
happy as one walked through midnight streets that were bright with 
light. After the darkness of London, Dublin with its flaming lamps 
seemed daylike. In the west, in Achill Island, it was as if the whole 
world had been restored to-peace. There was not even a soldier or a 
coastguard or a ship in sight. I do not pretend that one forgot the 
outside work that was impossible—but I remember the time as a 
happy one—children collecting cowries on the strand, climbs up the 
fox-riddled mountain with a map of waters lying far below all around 
us, stonechats showing their fine colours in the sunshine along the 
roads, bogland and the smell of peat-smoke from the houzes, talk and 
laughter and food—there were never before or since such lobsters. 
Even the cottages in which the living-room was at the far end a byre 
with a cow and hens in it breathing the same air as the plentiful 
children had a cheerful and cheering aspect. I do not know whether 
this consorting with domestic animals in the home still goes on ; but, 
though I ought to have deplored it, I confess the sight of it gave me 
more pleasure than pain. For one thing, it was a novelty ; for another, 
the cottages seemed to me unbelievably clean in the circumstances. 

In the following year, 1917, people were still taking holidays as 
usual. I went to St. Ives for mine and found that it, too, was extra- 
ordinarily remote from the war in Europe. A few coast-watchers 
were to be seen, but the only thing they wanted to know was whether 
you had a camera. One of them, whom I met on a loncly part of the 
coast, had been on a ship that was sunk in the Dardanelles. He was 
sitting at his post, fiercely tearing a rope to shreds. He explained to 
me that, if he did not do this, he would go mad, as otherwise memories 
of the Dardanelles would come back to him. His only hope, he said, 
was to keep busy: so he sat hour after hour tearing at pieces of rope 
as a prophylactic against horror. After hearing his story, I took care 
no longer to walk in his direction unaccompanied. 

Apart from things like this, however, and some silly rumours of 
treachery among the fishermen who were said by a few hysterical people 
to be storing petrol in buoys for the use of German submarines, 
St. Ives remained a frec-and-easy town. A little excitement was 
caused by the arrival in the harbour of the injured crew of a ship 
that was torpedoed : when this happened, one girl, whom I overheard, 
went so far as to say to her friend: “ Nothing would induce me to 
go to the pictures to-night.” But that was only a ripple in a calm 
ocean. In the house in which I lodged a German, left im perfect 
freedom, was a lodger on the ground floor. My landlady, I must 
admit, though she housed him, was suspicious of him. She believed 
that he had some secret means of getting news from Germany, and 
declared that always, just before the news of a German success appeared 
in the English papers, the German seemed in especially high spirits 
and sat down at the piano and played a lively tune. 

Still, it was easy during a large part of the day to forget Germany. 
In front of the bathing tents on the sand, old and young were lounging 
half-naked in the sun. Children dug and built castles as children had 
done in the summer of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee. One was at perfect 
peace with the world as one idled round the harbour and listened to 
the pleasantly unpleasant voices of the seagulls echoing the creaking 
of hoisted sails. After a storm the gannets, whiter than ghosts, would 
arrive from the Welsh coasts ; and what lovelier sight is there, except 
a salmon leaping, than a gannet diving from a height into tumbled 
waters? On the rocks off the shore cormorants stood, posing like 
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figures in an idiotic ballet. But the sea at St. Ives, even if it were as 
birdless as a Canadian lake, would be incomparably beautiful—a 
peacock spread of colour when the clouds break up and the sun rules 
the sky. 

Undoubtedly, that is a good time to remember. There was 
unlimited butter, too—and Cornish cream as deserving of thanksgiving 
as the lobsters of Achill. Why is it that one always remembers food ? 
Or am I baser in this matter than my fellow-men ? 

Of my last summer holiday of the war I can remember little that is 
agreeable: even the food was fairly hopeless by 1918. Unable to 
get away till November, I arrived at Littlehampton just as the great 
plague of influenza swooped on the town. Immediately, two members 
of my family were caught by the germ, and doctors were so few and 
so overworked that it was only with the greatest difficulty that I 
persuaded one of them to visit our lodgings. He was cross and at the 
breaking-point of fatigue, and he would do no more than promise to 
come if he could. I can remember little of that holiday, except visits 
to chemists’ shops and meals at which a herring and a half was a 
luxury, with a raw onion eaten afterwards as a preventive of infection. 
It was at this time that I discovered that germs hate the smell of 
onions even more than fastidious women do. We who ate onions sat 
by the bedside of the invalids, and the germs fied at our approach as 
though we had been lepers. 

The only pleasant memory I have of that holiday is the memory of 
Armistice Day. I was on my way to a chemist’s shop when a man 
drove down the street in a gig, excitedly shouting: ‘“ Armistice 
signed.” Soon after, every little boat in the harbour was hooting its 
joy. I was too anxious at the time to give myself up undividedly to 
rejoicing, but I remember with what a sense of liberation I sat down to 
dinner that evening in a room in which the blinds were up and the 
curtains undrawn and the lights above the table were left showing out 
to sea. To be able to show a light—that seemed just then to be one 
of the supreme luxuries of existence. The darkness that had enclosed 
us had vanished—vanished, we thought, for ever. That was surely 
one of the happiest illusions many of us have ever experienced. May 
it soon return! It is in itself a perfect holiday for the soul. _Y. Y. 


RILKE’S LETTERS TO THIS WAR 


Wuarever else happens, the Europe of 1918-40 is at an end. There 
cannot be a “‘ victory ” of the sort that the British and French seemed 
to envisage at the beginning of the war. There cannot be a super- 
Versailles or a super-Munich. Whether we like it or not, we are 
fighting for the entirely new situation which will arise if we are able 
o “hang on” until Germany collapses. That situation will demand 
remedies and plans and cures rather than crushing terms. The 
question is whether the other side can impose on us ther kind of 
victory ; whether the whole of Europe can become like Austria. It 
is against this that we are defending ourselves. 

If Hitlerism could succeed in freezing history, it would mean that 
the value of existence was much less than we had. imagined. Faith 
is notoriously what we most lack. Yet, beyond a certain point, it is 
impossible to lose faith without losing one’s own existence. It would 
be impossible to believe, for example, that human behaviour could be 
reduced to that of bicycles, unless this was proved to one by the most 
crushing circumstances. It is impossible to believe in the Nazi 
“ victory of a thousand years ” unless one has the mentality of a Nazi 
already. 

The great mistake is to think of the war in black-and-white terms 
of “ victory” or “ defeat.””. What is r--Uy important is the situation 
that arises from day to day during, ana that will arise after, the war. 
I was thinking on these lines when the American publisher sent me a 
copy of Herter Norton’s translation of the Wartime Letters of Rainer 
Maria Rilke (1914-1921). I already knew many of these letters, but 
reading the whole book I was astonished to discover how they seemed 
to apply even more to this war than to the last. Because for Rilke 
the Great War did not end, since the only end to it would have been 
the solution of the problems which it raised, and these were never 
solved. 

Rilke is now recognised as one of the great European poets of this 
century, but during his lifetime he was known only to a discerning 
few. The outbreak of the war found him, at the age of 39, living at 
Munich. He was called up in 1916 and worked for a short while at 
the War Archives Office. Later he was allowed to givé up this work 
and go on living by himself. Thus, even during the war he remained 
what he always was, an outsider, a wanderer, and a spectator. 

During the very first days of August, 1914, he was caught up by 
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the spirit of the time, but after these first poems, which he regarded 
as a lapse, the war had the effect of silencing him for ten years. If 
he had not at the end of that time produced the Duino Elegies and the 
Sonnets to Orpheus, which are the finest fruit of his genius, one could 
not say with such confidence what would nevertheless still be true— 
that this silence of his patient waiting and of his quiet faith in himself, 
is‘a heroic episode in modern European literature. His letters show 
how single-mindedly during this time he devoted himself to the task 
of discovering “‘ the valid and if possible somehow fruitful attitude 
towards the monstrous generality.” 

By October, 1914, he was already beginning to look forward to 
something other than mere victory for either side. The “ fruitful 
attitude ” for one in his situation, he began to discern, was to wait, 
keep silent, “ hoping that in the end a word, an insight, may ripen 
in his soul that might be useful at the moment when the exhausted 
war collapses into itself, leaving the immense spaces it takes up to 
emptiness, stillness, a future that is to begin anew .... When?” 

The conviction grew in his mind, and never again left it, that the 
war was a symptom of a betrayal of human values so deep that the 

poetry and art of a past tradition has the air of being lost in the present 

world of false news and unreality. In due course the world of material 
and destructive interests and false causes would collapse; then the 
opportunity would be offered of “confirming the existence of a 
further degree of hardness of life under*this up-boiling death.” To 
wait, patiently to realise in his own work the living tradition of the 
past, while all the time he was putting his inner life at the mercy 
of the withheld external event which the outer world could provide, 
must have been the hardest of all tasks : 

To me it is an unspeakable suffering and for weeks I have been under- 
standing and envying those who died before it, that they have no longer had 
to experience it from here ; for somewhere in space there will surely be places 
from which this monstrosity still appears natural as one of the rhythmic 
convulsions of the universe which is assured in its existence, even where we 
go under. 

One needn’t enter into Rilke’s religious views to understand this, for 
it means equally that humanity has had standards and achieved a 
degree of understanding which includes even the most violent and 
monstrous events. 

Rilke’s own task was to discover in his contemplation “ continuities 
that have nothing to do with the course of history”; where “ even 
over the present vicissitude the furthest past and the furthest future 
will come to an understanding.” The tradition, which was so remote 
from the present, was bound to be revolutionary. So when the 
revolutionary period came, Rilke had the single-mindedness to 
welcome it as “ the conquering of abuses for the benefit of the deepest 
tradition.” When this hope was disappointed, he wrote (December, 
1918): “I have wished humanity nothing more urgently than that 
it might sometime or other be empowered to turn up an entirely new 
page of the future, on to which the whole wrong additions of the 
unfortunate past need not be carried over.” 

Rilke noticed, what is surely truce, that in times of modern war 
and distress, even the quantity of suffering and death do not as in 
past times of affliction bring men face to face with the grimmer 
realities of human existence. We are not living in a tragedy, but in a 
period of commercial collapse with human victims, a disaster which 
no one understands and which therefore means very little, seeming 
a strange kind of accident with perhaps “ economic” causes. When 
a country is destroyed no one who is not on the spot really believes 
in it. “ An incessant equalising of all tension is created and humanity 
becomes accystomed continually to accept a world of news in place 
of realities.” 

During these terrible years a protest was ripening in him which 
he refers to constantly and which emerged in the great Duino Elegies. 
This was the idea of a cry, a lament, a complete admission of the 
intolerable nature of the dreadful “man-made” doom. “ Why is 
there not one who cannot-endure it any more, will not endure it any 
more; did he but cry out for one night in the midst of the untrue, 
flag-hung city, cry out and not let himself be pacified, who might 
therefore call him liar?” - He recalls, with fierce joy, Rodin’s deep 
mistrust of eventualities ; and Cézanne walking down the streets of 
Aix, shrieking to his companion, “le monde, c’est terrible.” These 
old men, who “ went beforehand” like Old Testament prophets, 
““ would have had the power now to weep before the peoples.” 

Of course, Rilke is wrong, as he well knew. It would not help to 
cry out. But here he certainly approached one of the chief problems 
of modern art. In a world in which people refuse to recognise what 
is happening, until they themselves are destroyed by it, it is no use 
making ineffective protests. The protest will either be ignored as 


hysteria, or it will assume a form which seems private and obscure ' 
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hin i: “Here, these professor gentlemen 
know French, they will help us to say it right, the way we mean it.” 

In the long run—for there is no strict analogy here with the 
immediate present—this is surely the only hope, and the fact that 
the voice should have been a German one is reassuring to-day. 

These letters would convey little to us if they were simply the out- 
pourings of a man through two phases of disillusion, during the war 


‘and, again, after it. Nor would they help if they were from a defeatist, 


a pacifist, a revolutionary, or a reactionary, though there are elements 
in Rilke of all these things. Why they seem so directed to us living 
at this time is because they are written by a man who did not think 
in terms of winning or losing or taking sides or opposing. What he 
had was an infinite patience and faith both in his own task and the 
task of humanity. For “ What is more needed now than patience ? 
Wounds require time and do not heal by having flags planted in them.” 
He was not carried away by the idea of a victory or a peace aim or a 


‘defeat or a revolution. An aristocratic German, he never mentions 


either victory or defeat in these letters. He regarded the war as a 
disaster which offered men the opportunity to change their way of 
life completely, and he realised that if the chance was lost, humanity 
would again have to endure under the political banners and the news- 
paper falsifications, until another such upheaval offered another such 
opportunity. But above and beyond it all, this lonely and “ in- 
describably benumbed ” mind, believed in the power of humanity to 
emerge and be human: — 

For the watershed of the war, horribly high as it was, must after all make 
possible an escape into the farthest and the new; and I tell myself that in 
the essential nature of upheavals like the one we are at present going through, 
there must also be at work a most profound rightness, a resolve of humanity 
as a whole: which indeed, when it gathers itself together, however clumsily, 
is always impelled again into the realms of divine powers, as a thing blind, 
but in all its good intentions biessed. 

STEPHEN SPENDER 


THE BATTLE OF MENTONE 


Orner battles may await the historians of this war ; the great battle 
of Mentone has already been fully described by Radio Roma, in 
celebration of the visit of the Duce to that field of glory this week. 
As it is destined to go down in Italian history as the most famous 
action of Italy’s thirteen-day war with France, and the terrain is 
familiar to so many of us, it may be interesting to anticipate the 
historian. 

Passing through Mentone a few days before Italy’s war began, I was 
picked out by a French military intelligence agent as an obvious ally 
newly come from Italy. He asked me the usual questions. 
Unfortunately I had not noted regimental numerals and so forth, but 
he was good enough to say that my general account of the preparations 
on the Italian side of the frontier was illuminating. It will be still 
more illuminating in retrospect if I include some details which I did 
not tell him lest I should seem to be belittling his enemy. 

Bordighera and Ventimiglia and all the villages and hillsides within 
a dozen miles of the frontier were crowded with troops of all kinds, 
bedraggled battalions route-marching, field and mountain batteries, 
detachments shifting dumps of big shell, guarding guns and gun 
emplacements. The massing of men, which had not varied greatly 
for some months, was in striking contrast with all that one coyld see 
in Mentone and on the French hillsides, a few sentries being the 
only evidence of what was in fact no more than a skeleton force, 
apart from the great fort above La Turbie. In striking contrast 
also was the appearance of the French and Italian soldiers, the 
former so much smarter and more serious of mien, the latter 


a 


so careless and bored, and sulky and mutinous in their hearts, 

“ Our favourite game,” one Italian from a detachment on the 
mountain frontier told me, “is darts. We use our bayonets, and a 
big picture of Mussolini pasted on the barn door. It is a game which 
gives us a certain satisfaction.” 

Others did not hesitate to say that they wished to God the war would 
start so they could surrender to the French and have done with it. 
An artillery officer said they called it the double salute—one hand up 
for Mussolini, the other for Hitler. In a single battalion of an Alpine 
regiment there were eight desertions in April and May, the men 
passing across the frontier to relations in France. The only way a 
certain mountain battery could be sure of getting meat enough once 
a week, a sergeant told me, was to give a mule all the corn it could eat, 
lead it to a mountain stream, and when it was swollen enough get the 
vet. to order it.to be killed. 

So much—and many more such details could be given—for the 
morale of the “ heroes of Mentone.” Now as to the terrain which 
the radio historian repeatedly called “the Alpine Maginot.” The 
frontier rises steeply some 3,000 feet from the sea to a bare rocky ridge 
honeycombed on both sides with galleries. To take this by assault 
would have been a feat ; but after describing it as “‘ made impregnable 
by Nature and military art,” the Roman chronicler of the battle left 
it at that and turned to events on the coast road and railway. “‘ Mean- 
while,” he said, “‘ a magnificent outflanking attack was undertaken by 
a direct assault on the fortified town of Mentone.” 

Mentone begins, as everybody who has driven that way knows, 
immediately on the French side of the bridge that spans the deep 
gorge of St. Louis. The whole of the bridge, however, is Italian, and 
they had even lately built up from a rock in the stream-bed a small 
building on the French side of the stream. 

“ After several days of tireless fighting against enormous odds,” said 
the radio historian, “our gallant troops entered Mentone.” That-is, 
they walked across the bridge which, the account indicated, had 
remained intact. Nor was the railway severely damaged by “ the 
pounding of the great guns from the southernmost fort of the Alpine 
Maginot,” if they fired at all. 

“Our infantry were supported by an artillery train which came 
through the tunnel under La Mortola and shelled the strongly heid 
town in which the enemy was maintaining an obstinate resistance.” 

The town was evidently battered to pieces, for the description of 
what the Duce saw was convincing, or intended to be so, of the 
magnitude of the action. “A desolate sight presented itself to the 
eyes of the Duce in that once charming resort. The streets were 
littered with trees blown down by the power of our shells. The 
shutters of many shops in the main street had been blown in. The 
villas and great hotels stood gaunt and deserted with all the glass of 
their windows gone. Everything bore witness to the heroism of our 
conquering army on that bitterly contested battlefield.” 

Mussolini was evidently duly impressed by the evidence prepared for 
him some time between the 21st of June—the Italian account mentioned 
no fighting before that date—and the 1st of July when he visited the 
scene. For he sent a letter to the Prince of Piedmont, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Armies of the French Front, in terms which may well 
make some contentious historian of the future question whether it was 
the German or the Italian army which defeated France. The 
flamboyant character of the letter, broadcast the following evening, is 
sufficiently indicated by the words which introduced each paragraph 
of it: “ Italians and foreigners must know that... .” The text was 
largely picked up from the radio account of the visit, including the 
description of that thinly held frontier as “ the formidably defended 
Maginot Line of the Alps.” He had visited other parts of the frontier, 
followed at every point by a picturesque broadcast of the scenes of 
battle he beheld, culminating with the Battle of Mentone—to impress 
the foreigner. 

Exaggeration is to be expected from any such propaganda, but in 
this case it was so excessive as to suggest that there was more than one 
reason for this greatest war effort Italy has yet made. There was the 
obvious purpose, to claim a share in Hitler’s victory over the French ; 
but I suspect also a domestic purpose. Armies great in number and 
gorged with military supplies if not with food, were standing ready 
for zero hour. When that hour came it was of high political importance 
that they should act swiftly if they were to be in at the kill. Yet it 
took them nine days to move, and the glorious battle of Mentone only 
took place after the demand for an armistice. Something had gone 
wrong ; there was something to cover up, something that needed all 
the weight of the most prodigious exaggeration to bury it. The Battle 
of Mentone may well go down to the future impartial chronicler as 
one of the biggest military frauds of history. K. W. 
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THE MOVIES 


“His Girl Friday,” at the Regal 
“Rebecca,” at the Gaumont 

“An el from Texas,” at Warner’s 
“Behind the Guns.” 


Memories of the screen are apt to be slippery? 
but among those that have lodged most of us 
would put Front Page. It came early among 
the films which make one grin and freeze the 
grin on one’s face. The action was confined 
to the reporters’ room in a prison on the eve of 
an execution; as the camera swung round a 
table of telephones and men relentlessly wise- 
cracking and playing cards there would come 
the practice thud from the scaffold outside or 
a stampede to the door at the whiff of news. 
If not unforgettable (for there have been in- 
numerable variations of the “ low-down” 
since), the scene at least drilled its way into one’s 
marrow and leaves a twinge or two to-day. 
Such twinges were revived by the prospect of 
seeing His Girl Friday, which is what is known 
in Hollywood as a “ re-making ’’ of Front Page. 
It keeps the situation and some of the incidents, 
but otherwise it is a new film. A woman re- 
porter (Rosalind Russell) has been introduced 
into this hitherto male inferno, and she and 
her editor (Cary Grant) add a touch of lighter, 
quicker Thin-Man comedy. Much of the 
horror, indeed, has evaporated, though not 
quite to the extent that killing became airy 
in A Slight Case of Murder. There are still 
chilling glimpses of the condemned man walking 
to and fro in an isolated wire-cage, and at one 
moment a girl bullied by reporters throws 
herself out of the window; they stand for a 
moment in silence looking down, then one of 
them shouts, “ She’s moved!” and there is a 
rush to suck the story out of that. Apart, 
however, from such moments His Girl Friday 
is tough, ironic comedy with the best dialogue 
that has been heard in a cinema for months, and 
the acting of everyone, from Rosalind Russell 
and Cary Grant down to the unnamed warder 
who accepts a bribe, is tip-top. Only America 
could have discovered films of this type and only 
Americans could go on with such zest producing 
more. In the evolution of the newspaper-racket 
film His Girl Friday, admirable though it is, has 
not yet reached the stage of the gangster film, 
in which the sentimentalities as well as the 
atrocities of gangsterdom are lit up with 
scarifying detail. We have yet to see the tender 
hearts of these grubby live-wire reporters. 

It is always easier, in films, to shock than to 
stir emotion, and Rebecca, too, in its way sets 
out to be shocking. By slow degrees we are let 
into a situation where a shuttered room, a moving 
candle or a dog whining on a door-step will give 
us gooseflesh. A young girl without a penny, 
played with artful naivety by Joan Fontaine, 
marries a widower with a mysterious sorrow 
(Laurence Olivier) and goes to live on his 
ancestral acres. The house is almost as large as 
Knowle but considerably less attractive to the 
eye, and we aren’t sorry at the end to see it burnt 
down. The new mistress finds herself wander- 
ing in endless halls, haunted by butlers and 
housekeepers, she sits alone with her husband at 
a breakfast table which shows him in a tiny 
perspective at the other end. They are in love, 
you must understand, so that these yards of 
table between them add a further touch of 
mystery to the story. Or perhaps they merely 
represent Hollywood’s idea of the discomfort of 
being gentlemanly and rich. The real mystery, 
however, is concerned with the first wife, 
Rebecca, drowned in a boating accident, whose 
initial decorates every writing pad and piece of 
linen, and whose dead authority still haunts the 
house. Events unfold a tale of blackmail and 
possible murder, until finally the spectre is laid. 
Within the limits of a conventional and rather 
literary story, Hitchcock has brought off some 
good creepy effects, and the acting, particularly 


in the first half, warms our sympathies for the 
unlucky - couple who have to undergo these 
mysteries. Miss Fontaine manages to be very 
English and very charming at the same time: a 
rarity in films. i 


Whatever may be the attitude of Miss 
du Maurier’s fans, no one who sees the film 
first is likely to be driven to reading the novel. 

An Angel from Texas would surprise agreeably 
if one came across it unexpectedly as the second 
feature in a programme. On that level it is an 
amusing sentimental comedy of babes in the 
woed in New York. He (Eddie Albert) comes to 
town with an honest squirm and 20,000 dollars 
in his pocket, she (Rosemary Lane) with what 
she hopes will turn out to be a film face. They 
fall in with shady theatrical agents, litigating 
authors, and a pretty nest of gangsters. They 
take a theatre. Their show, in which they play 
the leads,;is a success on the lines of Young 
England. Some of the incidents are funny, some 
aren’t, and the show itself is awkwardly uncomic ; 
still, An Angel from Texas aims low and for the 
most part hits where it aims. 

We have been allowed so few good docu- 
mentaries about the war so far that it was a 
pleasure to see the new Ministry of Information 
film Behind the Guns. It gives a thrilling picture 
of the work in arms and munitions factories ; we 
watch the assembling of tanks, aeroplanes and 
warships. The director, Montgomery Tully, has 
shown imagination in building up this picture, 
and the faces and attitudes of the workmen are 
as striking as the war monsters they labour to 
perfect. Behind the Guns (unlike Cavalcanti’s 
film of the balloon barrage) is being shown 
widely and at once. WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


“ Perseus,” at the Arts Theatre 
“La Sarazena,” at the Neighbourhood 
Theatre 


The music which Stanley Bate wrote to 
John Regan’s choreography for the Ballet Trois 
Arts has been revived by the Arts Theatre 
Ballet, with a new choreography by Keith 
Lester. The original conception, though not 
altogether successful, rose more successfully to 
the challenge of the composer’s violent heroic 
mood than one feels Keith Lester’s mild tra- 
ditionalism could ever do. He has, however, 
made a step forward in “ Perseus.” Harold 
Turner in the title role has some good dances, 
and the grouping is on the whole well managed. 
The passage across the stage of Perseus with 
his swelling train, betwecn each scene, for which 
the music supplies a lovely motif, is a good 
idea, and there is some lively dancing in the 
revels of the last scene, though it is surprising 
to find Perseus’ mother, Danae, taking such a 
Bacchantic part in it. Had the tyrant Poly- 
dectes persuaded her to become a dancing-girl ? 
She is well danced by Joan Kent, but looks 
confusingly young. There is one very good 
touch, by which the choreographer links the 
end with the beginning. Before the opening 
scene, Pallas Athene displays her blank polished 
shield, and in the final tableau she again displays 
it, adorned with the Gorgon’s head, while 
Perseus, 2 now unneeded instrument of the 
Gods, hides his face from his own conquest. 
Pamela Boden’s decor, especially in the last 


scene, is very effective, though rather obscured: * 


by the smallness of the stage. - There is: also 
a regrettable discrepancy between the charming 
sketches for the dresses and the actual dress- 
making, so that they have not quite the lightness 
and movement which the sketches promised. 
We recommend a visit to “ Perseus,’ and a 
second one to those who saw it only on the first 
night. The music alone merits this. It is 
well played under Leighton Lucas, by the small 


orchestral group formed by Stanley Bate, for 
which it was written. 

The Neighbourhood Theatre, to which we 
owe the most interesting theatrical production 
in London, has now produced a young Spanish 
dancer, La Sarazena, who is well worth seeing, 
especially in her purely traditional dances. 
Tierra Castellana, Fandanguillo and Jota Ara- 
goneza are a delight, and the dresses ravishing. 
She has a certain stiffness at times, which sug- 
gests origins not purely Spanish, but she is 
beautiful and accomplished and partly assuages 
the nostalgia she arouses in those of us who 
deeply love Spain and her great art. We hope 
she will dance again, and that. her singer, 
Leonie Zifado, who has a most engaging per- 
sonality and an exquisite voice, will add some 
real Flamenco to her repertory. They were 
assisted by a Russian guitarist, Alex Chesnakov, 
who was much appreciated, especially in a 
Ukrainian song. 


THE COMING WEEK 


Fripay, July sth— 
Protest Meeting of No Tax on Books Com- 
mittee, Stationers’ Hall, 4. Speakers 
include Sir Hugh Walpole (Chairman), 

J. B. Priestley, J. J. Mallon. 

Councillors Silver and Murray: ‘“ The Lesson 
of France,” Trinity Church Small Hall, 
Finchley Road, 8. 

SATURDAY, July 6th— 

Exhibition of Soviet Photography, 98 Gower 

Street. Till July 20th. 11—5. ; 
Sunpay, July. 7th— 

Dr. R. H. Thouless : 

and Scientific Naturalism,”’ 


“ Christianity, Buddhism 
Conway Hall, 


II. 
Mownpay, July 8th— 
“Once a Crook,” Streatham Hill. 
Tuespay, July 9th— 
Concert by the Ebsworth String Quartet, 
St. George’s Church, Bloomsbury Way, 


W.C.1. 12.45. 
Francis E. Pollard: “ The Individual and his 
Significance,’ Friends’ House, 1.20. 


Bowl of Rice Dinner to celebrate China Day, 
Portman Rooms, Baker Street, W.1, 7.30. 
Speakers: H.E. The Chinese Ambassador, 
Dean of Canterbury. Tickets ss. from China 
Campaign.Committee, 34 Victoria Street. 

WEDNESDAY, July 10th— 

Prof. H. J. Laski: ‘‘ The Death Penalty for 
Political Offences,’ Friends’ House, 6.15. 

Osmond Loewenfeld: “The Nature of 

Laughter,” Conway Hall, 7.30. 


Correspondence 


MUST WE STARVE EUROPE? 


Sir,—Last week the orders were published which 
formally included France in our blockade. Inevitably 
it now weighs upon all the peoples whom Hitler has 
subjugated. It closes their ports completely and 
stops their exports as absolutely as it prevents the 
importation of food and raw materials. 

This new phase of the blockade calls for sober 
consideration. Some of these friendly and allied 
countries are in normal times dependent on imported 
food. France with North Africa can feed herself. 
Norway has an exportable surplus of fish, but has 
to import grain. Holland exports dairy produce but 
has to import grain, vegetable fats and cattle fodder. 
Denmark is in much the same case. A prolonged 
blockade would cause in these countries severe 
privation, which might mean starvation for the 
workers and the stunting of their children. Their 
sufferings will be aggravated by the unemployment 
that must result from our stoppage of their overseas 
exports. We must assume that in this situation the 
Germans will behave with their customary ruthless- 
ness. They will draw from the countries they occupy 
whatever their own population lacks. This they have 
done already in Denmark and Norway. The result 
might well be that during the coming winter the 
Germans will have a sufficiency of food, while our 
own friends lack both food and work. 

I am rash enough to raise the general question 
whether we have anything to gain by subjecting the 
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a staff of American inspectors on the spot, it should 
be possible to ensure that most if not literally all the 
imported food shall reach these friendly populations, 
and that none of it shall be diverted to the making 
of munitions. The cost might be met by long-term 
loans. Such a scheme would not weaken the main 
purpose of our blockade: it would still deny to the 
enemy access to extra-European raw materials and 
markets. We dare not surrender any certain 
military asset. But it is doubtful whether by 
starving the workers of Europe we shall win their 
allegiance. Conceivably they may resent this 
exercise of our power. H. N. Bratlsrorp 
{Mr. Brailsford’s proposal would have our 
strong support if indeed he could frame a practi- 
cal policy which would not play into the hands of 
the Nazis: . Sugar, grain, fats and other food- 
stuffs are now readily turned into explosives, al- 
cohol, lubricants and other munitions of war, and 
if Britain allows these to enter the conquered 
territories we see no practical means of prevent- 
ing the Nazis seizing food they have to leave for 
the inhabitants of countries whose 
labour they need.—Eb. N.S. & N.] 


THE LESSON OF FRANCE 
Sir,—It is curious to note the complete inadequacy 
of most of the articles on the collapse of France now 
appearing in the British press and written by French 
journalists who escaped to this country. When 





these journalists are Socialists, especially, they add 
blindness to the feebleness of their analysis. They 
cannot or they will not see that their own Front 


completely 

anger which it provoked in the small provincial 
towns and the countryside. It is grotesque to suggest 
that the wealthy middle classes alone had pro-Fascist 
leanings. The horror of Communism, and the 
consequent ition to resort to Fascism as the 
lesser evil, was equally felt by the very individualistic 
and numerically important class of Ja petite bour- 
geoisie and by a very large portion of the peasant 
class—and this horror was brought about mainly by 
the criminal weakness of the Socialist Government 
and the C.G.T., both of which allowed themselves 
to be terrorised and stampeded by the Communist 
Party that -frenziedly preached class-conflict and 
class-hatred. Every Liberal who lived, as I did, in 
France during the Blum experiment witnessed 
reaction spreading as a result of its favouritism and 
utter inability to keep order. For a time the whole 
country was under the continual threat of the 
Uplifted Fist, of Ja guerre de rue, and of mass- 
government, and subjected to a disorganisation in 
finance, economics, social relationships and even 
ordinary Jaw of which foreign journalists, hypnotised 
as they all were by the Front Populaire programme, 


_ gave their public hardly any inkling. 


If defeatism existed, as it certainly did, in the 
middle classes, it also existed under the guise of 
pacifism in a very considerable section of the 
Socialist Party (a thing most Socialists carefully 
refrain from stressing); and if the middle classes, 
constantly assured that they would soon be violently 
dispossessed, began to lose their patriotism, what 
patriotism can be attributed to the French Com- 
munists, who took their orders from Moscow, 
voting in Parliament and acting in the Trade Unions 
exactly as Soviet Russia, a foreign Power inimical to 
their country, dictated? The Fifth Column in 
France was composed of Communists as much as 
of Fascists, and the defeatism they disseminated 
(ever since the beginning of the war, moreover, 
their was identical with that of the 
Nazi agents), “ betrayed’ France just as surely as 
the defeatism of the reactionary bourgeoisie. Both 
sides stank of treachery. Long before France met 
with defeat on the battlefield, her integrity and 
patriotic fibre were sapped, in the army as well as 
in the civilian population, by a monstrous disunity 
which the Socialist Government had brought 
to a head. Socialists have not the slightest right to 
gloss over these historical facts, and to attempt to 
put all the blame for the abject fall of France on 


their Fascist adversaries. They are quite as respon- 
sible as the latter for the rot which destroyed the 
will and power of their nation to resist. 

London, W.1. OpetTe KsuN 


Sir,—It is surely curious that THE New STaTss- 
MAN AND NATION does not mention the French 
Communist Party manifesto, which must be having 
some effect in occupied France. One quite realises 
the anger and annoyance which the C.P. inspires, 
but actually it seems to have been considerably more 
far-seeing in certain directions than some of your 
own contributors, or than M. Blum. Who would 
have gathered from his speech to the Labour Party 
conference that the danger was from the Right? 
Yet no one so far has accused the Communists of 
this last great betrayal of France! Socialists and 
Communists find it as hard to get on as do members 
of the same family ; they know too much about one 
another. Yet some kind of united front is essential 
now, especially when, as in the last few days, we 
hear Chamberlain raising his head again and ex- 
plaining how completely in sympathy he and 
Churchill are. I trust that is a lic. But it is a bad 
sign at the moment. Perhaps the C.P. will not de 
any uniting now ; if so that is stupid and unrealistic 
of them; but at least they are not among the 
defeatist elements in France, and that should be 
acknowledged. NAOMI MITCHISON 


Sir,—May I take up a point which occurred to 
me when I read your editorial, “ The Lesson of 
France,” in your issue of to-day. With your 
observation that “we have still to create own 
dynamic ” I respectfully agree. About what follows 
I am doubtful: “It must be social as well as 
national. Everywhere the aim should be to produce 
co-operation between the people and the authorities, 
to organise camps, communal feeding schemes, 
health centres, and farm colonies in joint popular 
and governmental hands, remembering the deep 
resentment growing in this country against the 
county, the squirearchy, and the old school tie.” 

In the first place, there is a lack of precision about 
such expressions as “the people” and the “ old 
school tie” which seems a little unworthy of THe 
New STATESMAN AND NaTION. In the second place, 
I cannot see that a time of war is the proper time for 
organising health centres or farm colonies or camps, 
except for evacuees and refugees. A farm colony 
“in joint popular and governmental hands” could 
not, I think, serve any other purpose than that of 
wasting time and energy and land. But I seem te 
see more in the suggestion than this; an idea that 
these things are to be supported just because they 
will be distasteful to “‘the county” and “ the 
squirearchy.” 

I am bound to say that your reference to these 
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unfortunates seems to me anachronistic. There is small number of landowners who, in my view 


a great body of resentment in this country, and ample 
reason for resentment ; but I do not know that it is 
specially directed against the classes whom you 
indict. They are not the governing classes now, 
whatever they were a hundred years ago. They 
form only a very small proportion of the House of 
Commons. They were only a minority in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s late Government and, on the whole, 
those who belonged to the “ county ”’ by birth showed 
more independence of judgment than those who did 
not. Are you not in danger of directing resentment 
against the wrong people and diverting it from those 
who deserve it, the civil servants of most 
departments ? 

And not civil servants merely: it appears to me 
that what we have lost is a sort of primitive energy 
and intelligence. We have lost it somewhere in the 
web of increasing burcaucratic control, of a semi- 
socialised industrial system, of “ benefits” and 
“ amenities’ and “ social services”? showered on 
the just and the unjust alike. And the point at 
which we have lost it is this—when we cease to 
regard our own initiative, our own energy and 
intelligence as dztermining factors in producing the 
results we want. 

Put more crudely, is it sensible to expect a nation 
in which self-help has become an obsolescent virtue 
to develop it suddenly in order to resist invasion ? 
A man who has been taught to look to someone else 
as the source of action—his trade union, his county 
council, the F.B.I. or the N:F.U.—is not likely to 
be a very effective irregular. Moreover, although 
there is and has been a lack of the dynamic element 
in our thinking, that lack has not been confined to 
what one used to call the upper class. The stand of 
the Labour Party against conscription, as late as last 
spring, was as blind a piece of party politics as the 
stand of Mr. Chamberlain’s Government in favour 
of non-intervention in Spain. 

I think that you would add to the obvious services 
which THE New STATESMAN AND NATION is per- 
forming. at present if you were careful to make it 
clear that the working class, as much as any’ other, 
must awaken to realities; and that success is a 
much more complicated matter than the mere 
condemnation and expropriation of a comparatively 
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(which I do not expect you to share) perform a 
useful function in society and certainly have not 
shrunk, as a class, from active participation in the 
fighting. W. L. Burn 


Sir,—I regret to observe a marked falling-off 
in cool-headedness and objectiveness in your 
“Comments.” Surely these traits are more than 
ever necessary now that we are faced with a situation 
demanding, if ever a situation did in our history, 
sane thinking and realism? May I suggest that the 
following are fundamentals and must be given their 
true weight apart from heroics of the Duff-Cooper or 
Churchill types : . 

(1) The “ Allies ” are now reduced to one country, 
our own, with an Army/population. basis, including 
Empire white man-power, of some 65 millions ; 
against the Axis figure, not counting probable 
accretions such as Hungary or Spain, etc., of some 
130 millions; meaning numerical inferiority of 
nearly 1 to 2 in “ total’ war. 

(2) Preliminary to any thought of winning the war, 
two basic requirements must be satisfied ; (a) Forma- 
tion of a Continental-type Army of at least 6 million 
men, trained and equipped at least as well and 
heavily as the enemy; namely, with thousands of 
super 75-ton tanks, special battlefield bombing 
planes and the ancillary equipment of the enemy that 
we now know of to our cost ; (b) Successful transport, 
without heavy loss, of this vast Army and its 
immense equipment, overseas to somewhere on the 
Continent from which it might successfully drive out 
the enemy from his conquered territories. 

If these two fundamentals, and the endless related 
problems that surely I need not waste space upon, 
are examined dispassionately ani realistically—as 
they must be examined if final catastrophe to our 
country and Empire is to be avoided—can you or 
anyone else honestly give a satisfactory answer or 
one that can enable us to go through the imminent 
hell of invasion of this country, with any real prospect 
of that final sacrifice containing the seeds of eventual 
victory ? Surely needless to point ouf that a purely 
defensive measure such as even successful repulsion 
of invasion cannot possibly win the war; only 
those two fundamentals above can do that. Needless 
also to say that, with the enemy having all Europe 
at his disposal, and ourselves shut-off from its 
immense pre-war supplies, to even mention 
“* Blockade ’’’ as a winning factor argues congenital 
insanity ; even the extremely improbable participa- 
tion of U.S.A. could only assist (a) ; the problem (b) 
would remain. Note that two far from certain factors 
are assumed O.K.; successful and continued 
repulsion of repeated invasion attempts; and a 
time-factor satisfactory to ensure (a) and (b), if indeed 
they are possible at all. Inexorable conclusions follow 
from this, and the necessary policy—if we have men 
of the moral courage required—is so self-evident that 
I need not enlarge upon it here. J. DouGLas 

[The answer to this letter is given in our leadir g 

article this week.—- Ep. N. S. & N.] 


THE FACTORY WORKER 


S1r,—The remedy suggested by your correspon- 
dent V. B. is bound to fail unless the fears of manage- 
ment and the “ lower grades”’ are abolished, and 
confidence and understanding established. When 
confidence and understanding have been established, 
there is no need for the intervention of a “‘ govern- 
ment-paid go-between,”’ as is proved by the experience 
of the rapidly growing number of firms where there 
exists the very state of things V. B. wishes to bring 
about. 

I have been very closely identified with this question 
of industrial relationship for nearly twenty-five 
years, and if your correspondent cares to send me 
his name in confidence I shall be only too glad to 
discuss with him ways of meeting his difficulty. 

Industrial Welfare Society, Ropert R. Hype, 

14 Hobart Place, S.W.1. Director 


NON-POLITICAL REFUGEES 


S1r,—In the London Diary of your last issue there 
is an ambiguous remark which may give rise to 
misunderstanding and be the cause of unnecessary 
distress. You say we must have advisers to organise 
revolution in the territories conquered by the Nazis. 
These advisers will not be “ non-political Jewish 
refugees or agents of foreign firms: such persons 
may be all reasonably regarded as political suspects.” 
The remark might be interpreted to mean that most 
of the 60,000 German refugees in Great Britain who 


are non-political and who had to leave Germany 
because they were Jews or “ non-Aryans,” can be 
reasonably suspected. The distinction made-be- 
tween political and non-political refugees from 
Germany appears to be misplaced. The great 
majority of these 60,000 have been passed by the 
Aliens Tribunals after a judicial inquiry as “ victims 


‘of Nazi oppression,” and loyal to this country. 


Thousands of them are anxious to take their full 
part in the struggle for civilisation ; some thousands 
have joined the Auxiliary Military Pioneer Corps, 
and companies of them were marked out for special 
praise by their service with the B.E.F. in France. 
One of them, just back from France, told me how 
touched their companies were by the comradeship 
of the English soldiers who treated them as if they 
were British Tommies, and how depressed they were 
when, on returning to this country a few weeks ago, 
they found this prevalent spirit of suspicion of all 
aliens, however wholehearted they were in our 
cause. We should beware by any thoughtless word 
or excessive suspicion of filling up the cup of 
bi terness. NORMAN BENTWICH 


THUNDER ROCK 


Sir,—I read with interest in last week’s NEw 
STATESMAN AND NATION the account by Mr. 
Desmond MacCarthy of Robert Ardrey’s inspiring 
play Thunder Rock. But I was surprised by his 
interpretation of Charleston’s exit. Mr. MacCarthy’s 
last sentence seems to imply that he is setting out 
actively to fight in our war against Nazi Germany, 
the declaration of which the audience has just heard 
on the wireless. The inference I drew was that 
Charleston was going out to lead and enlighten 
Americans, frustrated just as he had been by years 
of watching, helpless, the great advance of barbarism 
throughout the world. He was resolved to awake in 
his fellow-men the courage and determination that 
had been the sole factor in the advance of civilisation 
—and civilisation had advanced and always would 
advance, in spite of the despair and defeatism so rife 
in every generation. Streeter had rushed off 
impetuously and fought, but Charleston had a bigger 
job than that of the lone fighter. ELIZABETH DOLL 


GEORGE LANSBURY 


Sir,—It i$ hoped that in quieter times am authori- 
tative life will be published of my father-in-law, the 
late George Lansbury. No date can be fixed for 
this, but if material is not collected now it may quite 
likely be dispersed or destroyed. 

With the authorisation of his eldest son and 
executor, I am therefore writing to you to ask that 
any of your readers who may have letters or other 
records of “ G. L.”’ which would be of value to his 
biographer would be kind enough to let me have 
them for that purpose. 

Would those who are so kind as to do this please 
indicate very clearly those documents that they 
would like returned to them, and I will endeavour, 
if I can arrange it, to have them copied ? 

RAYMOND W. PosTGATE 


SURREALISM 


Sir,—Mr. Plomer notes with approval, “ Sur- 
realism has already served a prophetic turn, and 
nature has once more imitated art. The high ex- 
plosives which are now going off everywhere were 
detonated first in the unconscious.” Exactly. 
Surrealism, a vehicle of reckless upheaval and 
disorder, was not only, on the emotional and mental 
planes, an adumbration, but one of the advance 
guards of those forces of destruction that are now 
laying waste civilisation. Hence its insidious danger. 
Professing to liberate the mind of man, it merely 
liberates his chaotic forces—those that head for 
personal and race destruction : a confusion of mind 
on the part of the Surrealist arising from a failure 
to discriminate between the unconscious and the 
spiritual. It is impossible that the destructive 
force that is inherent in the movement could, 
through its so-called liberty, in any way “exalt 
man”: all it can do is subtly to undermine his 
integrity of being. Mr. Plomer says that “ culture. .. 
sustains hope, and invigorates the human heart.” 
I agree entirely, but as the Oxford Dictionary’s 
definition of culture is “‘ the training and refinement 
of mind, tastes and manners,”’ it can scarcely be 
used to describe Surrealism. Its whole motive is 
exactly the opposite of this definition. 

18 Ovington Square, DORMER CRESTON 

S.W.3. 
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‘What has 
happened 


to France?’ 
Read 


D. W. BROGAN’S 
great book 


The 
Development 
of Modern 


France 
(1870-1939) 


‘Should be widely read and care- 
fully studied, because there is 
nothing of which he speaks that has 
not its bearing on urgent problems 
of the moment.’—-EDWARD SHANKS, 
The Sunday Times. 


*Singularly opportune in the date 
of its publication, it appears at a 
great crisis in French history which 
is as perplexing as it is tragic, and 
it gives (if anything can give) an 
answer to our perplexities . . . What 
a great banquet is here provided for 
the reflective mind which seeks to 
trace the causes and course of con- 
temporary history!’—DR. ERNEST 
BARKER, The Observer. 


Recommended by 
The Book Society 


754 large pages. 215. net 


And do not miss 


JANET FLANNER’S 


(Genet of The New Yorker) 


delightful book 
An American 
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‘Contains some twenty-five polished 
thumbnail biographies of artists, 
eccentrics, royalty, murderers and 
the busy rich —all front-page figures, 
or not far off it . . . Several of her 
sketches are already classics.’— 
The Spectator. 

‘The author’s quality as a journalist 
can be judged by her sketch of Mr. 
Bullitt, the American Ambassador, 
and her elaborate study of Queen 
Mary. All English readers of the 
last can be promised that they will 
find it intensely interesting.’ The 
Observer. 


424 pages. 10s. 6d. net 


HAMISH HAMILTON 




















SUEZ AND PANAMA | 
ANDRE SIEGFRIED 


*M. Siegfried writes of the two great inter-oceanic canals from every per- 
tinent point of view. The result is a treatise which is nothing if not com- 
prehensive, but without a trace of dullness.” The Times Literary Supplement 
* Appearing four days after Italy's entry into the war, it deals with the cutting 
of two isthmuses, the first of which has already become almost the most 
important strategic point in the world. M. Siegfried is a lively and intelli- 
gent writer.’ Manchester Guardian 10s. 6d. net 


CIVILISATION AND LIBERTY 
RAMSAY MUIR 


* An admirable blend of scholarship and fervour. At such a time as this 
every liberal minded man must feel it his duty to proclaim the faith that is in 
him, and if he can proclaim it in terms which transcend the conflict of the 
hour and cover the whole range of history, the solidity and strength of his 
doctrine will be the more apparent. To this endeavour Mr. Muir has brought 
his learning and enthusiasm.’ The Times Literary Supplement 2s.6d. net 


ENGLISH WAYS JACK HILTON 
A Walk from The Pennines to Epsom Downs, 1939 


“It is the most continuously interesting account of modern England that I 
have read, the best thing of its kind since Rural Rides. A sensitive, sympath- 
etic and completely non-boring book—there is more scope for one’s sym- 
pathy and more occasion for one’s passionate indignation than one ever saw 
before.’ C. £. M. Joad in The New Statesman 10s. 6d. net 











JULY 12 
HITLER AND I and GERMANY 
TO-MORROW by OTTO STRASSER 


The German whom Hitler most fears is Otto Strasser. A vivid picture of 
this remarkable man has been given by Douglas Reed in his new book 
Nemesis ?” Manchester Evening News July 12, each 8s. 6d. net 
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UNTIMELY ULYSSES 
A Novel by the Author of The Blond Spider VINCENT BRUN 


* Anton, who left Austria as a child, is summoned home to see’ his dying 
father. He finds himself in the middle of a tremendous intrigue involving 
Nazis, Austrian patriots, Jews, exiles, his own family and the Gestapo. 
Anton is baffled, thwarted, driven to do a hundred fantastic things. It may 
be like Kafka, but Mr. Brun convinces us that it is also like Austria in 1939,’ 

Spectator 8s. net 


Published to-day 


COUNTRY TALES 


Thirty short stories 


The best of H. E. Bates’s short stories, and something like a quarter of his 
total output during the last ten years. With a preface by the author who 
hopes that they will be read as they were written ‘for pleasure and out of 
passionate interest in human lives.’ 7s. 6d. net 


THE POOL OF VISHNU 
L. H. MYERS 


This book brings to an end the story which was begun in The Root and the 
~ © . ’ - . = 

Flower. Desmond MacCarthy spoke of the earlier book as a remarkable 
one ; Edwin Muir wrote, * It is already unique in scope and the quality of the 
philosophical imagination that informs it, sets it by itself in modern fiction.’ 


Book Society Choice 9s, 6d. net 


H. E. BATES 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Tue gardens at Chatsworth which contained so 
many strange exotic plants brought by the great 
gardener Paxton from foreign lands, could boast, 
too, of one modest daisy whose surname was 
Trimmer and whose Christian name was Selina. 
She was a governess of course, and when we 
think what it meant to Charlotte Bronté and 
to Miss Weeton to be a in a middle- 
class family, the life of Selina Trimmer redounds 
more to the credit of the Cavendishes than all 
the splendours of Chatsworth, Devonshire 
House and Hardwick Hall. She was a governess; 
yet her pupil Lady Harriet wrote to her when 
she became engaged, “‘ I send you the enclosed 
bracelet. . . . 1 often think of all your past 
conduct to me with affection and gratitude not 
to be expressed. God bless you, my dearest 
friend.” : 

Selina sheds light upon the Cavendishes, but 
outside that radiance little is known of her. Her 
life must begin with a negative—she was not her 
sister-in-law, the famous Mrs. Trimmer of the 
Tales. She had a brother who lived at Brentford. 
From Brentford then, about 1790, came Selina, 
up the great marble stairs, following a footman, 
to be governess to the little Cavendishes in the 
nursery at Devonshire House. But were they 
ail Cavendishes—the six romping, high-spirited 
children she found there? Three it appeared 
had no right to any surname at all. And who 
was the Lady Elizabeth Foster who lived on such 
intimate terms with the disagreeable Duke, and 
on such friendly terms with the lovely Duchess ? 
Soon it must have dawned upon Trimmer as she 
gat over her Quaker discourse when her pupils 
were in bed that she had taken up her lodging in 
the abode of vice. Downstairs there was drink- 
ing and gambling ; upstairs there were bastards 
and mistresses. According to Brentford 
standards she should have drawn her skirts 
about her and flounced out of the polluted place 
at once. Yet she stayed on. Far from being 
vicious, the Devonshire House family was 
healthy and in its own way virtuous. No more 
devoted family existed. The children adored 
their mother. They were on the best of terms 
with one another. Ifthe Duke was an indifferent 
father, his daughters were as dutiful as the 
daughters of any country parson. One person, it 
is true, all the children hated, and that was Lady 
Liz. But they hated her not because she was 
their father’s mistress, but because she was 
corrupt ; whining and cooing, false and spiteful. 
Could it be possible, then, that an absence of 
conventional morality brings into being a real 
morality? Were not the little girls, Georgiana 
and Hary-o*, who knew from childhood all the 
facts that are concealed from female Trimmers 
till they were married women, far less senti- 
mental, less prudish and silly, infinitely more 
honest, sensible and downright than the middle- 
class girls whose virtue was so carefully shielded 
at Brentford ? 

‘These were questions that Tritamer must have 
pondered as she walked with her dubious brood 
in Hyde Park or escorted them to parties. They 
were asked everywhere. The courtyard at 
Devonshire House was full of coaches by day and 
by night. Nobody looked askance at them. So, 
while she taught the little Cavendishes their sums 
and their pothooks, they taught her; they 
enlarged her mind. ‘They laughed at her and 
teased her and vowed that she was carrying on a 
love affair with Bob Adair. But for all that they 
treated her as if she were a woman of flesh and 
blood. There was only one class for the 

* HARY-O. The Letters of Lady Harriet 

Cavendish, 1796-1809. Edited by her grandson 

Sir George Leveson-Gower, K.B.E., and his 

daughter Iris Palmer. ohn Murray. 1835. 





Althorp as he might have been, no reasonable 
woman could refuse or help loving and respecting. 
Althorp as he is, no reasonable woman can for a 
moment think of but as an eager huntsman. He 
has no more importance in society now (as he is, 
remember) than the chairs and tables... . 
Evenings and Sundays are to him a. visi 
penance. . . . But when he appears at breakfast 
in his red jacket and jockey cap, it is a sort of 
intoxication of delight that must be seen to seem 
credible, and one feels the same sort of good- 
natured pleasure as at seeing a Newfoundland dog 


splash into the water, a goldfinch out of his cage, 
or a mouse run out of his trap. This is the man 
that I cannot wish to marry. .. . 


Shocked, puzzled yet charmed, Selina stayed 
on. But she preserved her own standards. In 
that intimate society where every lord and lady 
had a nickname, Trimmer had hers.. She was 
called Raison Sévére, Triste Raison, Vent de Bise. 
Lady Bessborough lamented “. . . rigidly right, 
she forgets that one may-do right without making 
oneself disagreeable to everyone around.” And 
Bess, Lady Elizabeth Foster, shivered in her 
presence. “ Bess . .. says she always affects 
her like a North-East wind.”” Trimmer was no 
sycophant. By degrees she assumed the part that 
is so often played by the humble retainer ; from 
governess she became confidante. In that wild 
whirling life of incessant love-making and 
intrigue she represented reason, morality—some- 
thing that Hary-o as she grew up missed in her 
mother and needed. Mama, she owned to her 
sister when Duncannon pestered her, was “ not 
prudent”’; mama did not mind putting her 
daughter into a “ most awkward situation.”” But 
Selina, on the other hand, “ gave me a most 
furious lecture that my coquetry was dreadful, 
and that, without caring for my cousin, I had 
made him fall in love with me.” It was “ merely 
to enjoy the triumph of supplanting. Lady E.,” 
Trimmer said. Lady Harriet was angry at 
Trimmer’s plain speaking, but she respected her 
for it nevertheless. 

More and more, as Hary-o grew older, the 
extraordinary complications of Devonshire 
House morality involved her in tortures of 
doubt—what was her duty to her father, what, 
after her mother’s death, to his mistress, and 
what did she owe to society? Ought she to 
allow Lady Liz to drag her into the company of 
the abandoned Mrs. Fitzherbert? ‘“‘ And yet 
I have no right to be nice about the company I 
go into; or rather no power, for I think no 
blame can be attached to me for that I so 
reluctantly live in.”’ Strangely, it was not to the 
Bessboroughs or to the Melbournes that Hary-o 
turned in her dilemma; it was to Trimmer. 
Though companion now to old Lady Spencer, 
Trimmer came back to bear Harriet company 
at Devonshire House when Lady Liz was 


of her life had to be decided. Was she to marry 
her aunt’s lover, Lord Granville ? He had two 
children by Lady Bessborough. They had 
always been in league against her. She had 
hated him; yet there had come over her 
the spell of his wonderful almond eyes, 
and it would mean escape—from Lady Liz, from 
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smile.” And it proved, on the face of it, an 
ideal union. Lord Granville became a model of 


One can imagine her grown very old and very 
gaunt, dwindling out her declining years in 
discreet obscurity. Byt what tales she could 
have told had she liked—about the lovely 
Duchess, and the foolish Caro Ponsonby, and 
the Melbournes and the Bessboroughs—all 
vanished, all changed. The only relic of that 
wild world that remained was the bracelet on 
her wrist. It recalled much that had better be 
forgotten, and yet, as Trimmer looked at it, how 
happy she had been in Devonshire House with 
Hary-o, her dearest friend. 
VIRGINIA WOOLF 


BELIEFS, 1940 


I Believe. By Twenty-three Authors. AHen 
and Unwin. 15s. 

A mixed bag of beliefs by assorted intellect- 
uals chosen by reason of their eminence and— 
we have the publisher’s word for it—their 
common possession of an “ ultimate faith” in 
human intelligence. The shadow of unreason 
has fallen upon the world and the tradition of 
the free mind upon which our civilisation has 
been built may disappear. ‘‘ Confidence,” as 
Einstein puts it, “‘ in the stability, yes, even the 
very basis of existence of human society, has 
largely vanished.”” Very well, then, let us see 
precisely what the tradition of the free mind 
amounted to in the year 1940 by collecting 
and inspecting some of its fruits. 

As it is impossible to summarise the beliefs 
of twenty-three intellectuals, I have decided to 
take their attitude to religion, and more par- 
ticularly to Christianity, as a peg on which to 
hang this notice. It is, I should say, consider- 
ably more favourable than it would have been 
had a similar book been prepared fifteen years 
ago. Let me begin with Beatrice Webb’s 
contribution, which I rate with E. M. Forster’s 
as the best of the bunch. Mrs. Webb makes a 
distinction between the sphere of the intellect 
and that of the emotions. The intellect is con- 
cerned with means and processes; its highest 
achievement is science; the emotions are con- 
cerned with ends. What we decide for our- 
selves, that is to say, depends mainly upon 
emotion, and in “‘ the nobler type of men” such 
emotion is a link connecting the purpose of the 
individual with that of the universe. Or rather, 
it can be made so, if we pray. In prayer we 
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HARY-O 
LETTERS OF LADY HARRIET 
CAVENDISH, 1796-1809. 


Edited by 
SIR GEORGE LEVESON GOWER, 
K.B.E., and IRIS PALMER 


** All that a delightful woman’s 
letters need be, loving and in- 
discreet, sensible, humorous, and 
adequately catty.””—Observer. 

18s. 





Illustrated. 





THE LAST 


A new novel 


by ALFRED NOYES 


“A parable of the times set 
forth with a poet’s imagination.” 


MAN 















SIR RONALD STORRS in the SPECTATOR :—“ It is a delight and 


@ reassurance that such a book can still be published in this black 
June of 1940. 





A WINTER in ARABIA 
by FREYA STARK 


100 Photographs. 16s. net. 


V. S. PRITCHETT in the NEW STATESMAN :— 


“Miss Stark’s narrative has a fascination comparable to that of a Jane Austen 
novel. This 
traveller.” 





journey, dangerous and original, brings out the hardened 


THE TIMES :— 
“To read such work is to be proud and thankful. 





It is for this and its like that 
our defences are now set up.” 
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| : —Daily Telegraph. 7s. 6d. 
| ROBERT LYND in the NEWS CHRONICLE :— 
“Miss Stark is one of the most brilliant living writers of travel literature. 
| Be well-informed on the burning She writes beautifully and her books are an unfailing and entertaining record 
| subject of Evacuation of human nature as it reveals itself in the remote corners of the earth. 
é BORROWED BASIL DE SELINCOURT in the OBSERV ER — : e 
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enter into communion “ with an all-pervading 
spiritual force’ and discover “‘ the purpose or 
goal of human endeavour.” 

Is this true? The question is an intellectual 

one and belongs, therefore, Mrs. Webb would 
say, to the sghere of science. To press it in 
the sphere of religion is illegitimate. But 
Mrs. Webb would have us act as if it were true, 
“ selecting the hypothesis which yields the 
richest results. in the discovery of truth or in 
the leading of a good life.” This hypothesis 
is that of “a spirit of love at work in the 
universe.” 


Further than this Mrs. Webb does not go; 


refusing to profess any definite creed, she 
declares herself “‘a religious . outcast.” 
most of the intelligent English of her generation, 
she is in revolt against the attempt of priests 
and prophets throughout the ages to lay down 


in precise terms the nature of the supernatural ' 


world. Religion has always sought, and sought 
improperly, to intrude into the sphere of science, 
making statements about the history of man, 
the geography of the world and the nature of 
things which observers and_reseatch workers 
have subsequently shown to be untrue. Con- 


sequently, as Sir Arthur Keith poiats out, “ of 


the men and women who have contributed to 
these pages, none regards the Creator—God the 
One, Omnipotent and Personal—as having the 
form and properties get forth in the Book of Gen- 
esis.”” The truth is thatMrs. Webb’s generation 
has inherited a suit of spiritual misfits which it has 
very properly refused to wear. But it is a sad, 
not a glad refusal. Mrs. Webb deplores the 
decline in the regular practice of religion, while 
the absence of religious belief has “led to an 
ugly chaos in private and public morals and to a 
subtie lowering of the sense of beauty.”’ 

With the denials of Mrs. Webb’s creed, 
E. M. Forster may be taken as in general agree- 


Like 








Ne ee ee 
world.’”’ Christianity, in fact, is 
igi said -and aikhe tana 

To the debit account of Christianity we m 
add a revolt against the hatred of the flesh 
fostered by the Puritanism which dominated the 
Christian field in this for over 100 years. 
i of this anti- , 


Miss West, ‘‘ that the prime cause of the present 
confusion of society is that it is too sickly anid » 
too doubtful frankly to use pleasure as the 
test of value.” Now the repression which has 
cruelty as its by-product, the Puritanism which 
shuns pleasure for fear of debauchery, are both 
offshoots of Christianity, and Miss West, whose 
contribution is strongly influenced by the teach- 
ings of psycho-analysis, gives the impression of 
still being engaged in the early twentieth- 
century revolt against the stuffiness and respect- 
ability of the nineteenth. Almost, if I might 
dare to say so, she strikes one as pre-war in the 
nineteenth-century use of the word “ war.” 
For the wheel has turned full circle; Freud is 
no longer fashionable, Jung is vieux jeu, while 
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to-day we are more inclined to stress the 
happiness of duty than the duty of happiness. 
With its dogmas gone, with its organisation 
discarded and its Puritanism disavowed, what 
of Christianity remains? Broadly the answer 


. would seem to be, its ethics. We should live as 


Christ enjoined without invoking supernatural 
machinery to enable us to do so, and, having 
jettisoned the Almighty, nevertheless retain the 
sanctions which only His presence in the 
universe has hitherto been thought to justify. 

And first of all, there are personal relations. 


* Personal — said Helen in Howard’s 
End, “ are the real life for ever and ever.” 
Our world is no longer Helen’s, but the truth 
sedaia. Se tes’ ME: eet giaibde ie toe 
forefront of his creed as the most important 
truth of all : “TI hate the idea of dying for a 


cause,” he writes, “‘and if I had to choose 


between betraying my country and betraying | 


my friend, I hope I should have the guts to 
betray my country.” 

Mr. Forster further disbelieves in belief, 
acknowledges Montaigne and Erasmus as his 
teachers—only they do not teach—dislikes great 
men, declares that force is necessary in society, 
but that it should stay in the background, and 
maintains that what we need is not more good- 
ness but only the better organisation of the 
goodness that exists. As one might expect, the 
most distinguished ‘and the most civilised 


‘contribution in the book. Personal relations, 


then, in a civilisation which is collapsing ate 
what is real and what matters, and, as several 
contributors insist, our first duty to-day is to 
be kindly. Reflecting upon the vast increase in 
our powers, M. Maritain rightly points out that 
they will destroy us, unless we can learn to be 
nicer to one another. It is love and good will 
that our world needs; without them, as he 
rightly points out, man’s cleverness becomes a 
curse and destroys the civilisation which it has 
built. 

Beyond personal relations there are values. 
There may not be God, but there is truth ; there 
is beauty, and there is goodness, which used _ to 
be called the modes of God’s manifestation 
to man. 
them that Ais value lies. Deny their reality, 
deny their recognition by man, and there is no 
‘escape from the despairing cynicism which 
man’s “fantastic vileness,” as Mann calls it, 
seems to justify. It is at this point that one 
realises to what extent the twentieth century 
has reversed the optimism of the nineteenth. 
We cannot to-day any longer worship man ; 
we have only to consider what he does. But if 
we cannot see much goodness in human beings, 
we can at least recognise in them the power to 
recognise what is nobler than themselves, a 
power which—I am quoting Thomas Mann—is 
** revealed in the shape of art, science, the quest 
for truth, the creation of beauty, the conception 
of justice.” 

There is no return to religion here in any 
orthodox sense of the word, nothing to justify 
the view that God is the coming man, but 
there is a new realisation of the needs which 
religion satisfied but satisfies no longer, and a 
renewed acceptance of the principles of Christian 
ethics. Even John Strachey is found to be 
surprisingly asserting that the Christian and the 
Marxist “ at bottom stand for the same thing.” 
They both, that is to say, believe in “the 
infinite worth of every human being ”’ as against 
the Nazi heresy which would degrade man to 
the status of a tool of the State. 

Let me try to summarise very briefly, adapting 
them from M. Maritain, what I take to be the 
specifically Christian concepts to which most of 
these writers would subscribe. First, that it is 
not enough to contemplate the world and our 
kind ; we must seek to improve the world and 
to love our kind. Secondly, that action is not 
in itself a good, nor is there any merit in labour 
as such. Action which is service to our fellows 


It is in man’s power to recognise 
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THE TRAINING, ORGANISATION 
AND ADMINISTRATION OF CIVIL 


DEFENCE CASUALTY SERVICES 
by 


G. B. SHIRLAW 


L.R.C.P.,L.R.C.S.(Edin.), L.R.F.P.& S.(G.) 


who writes from practical experience of 
Casualty Services under war conditions. 
This book should prove a valuable aid 
in the preservation of civilian morale 
in the face of bombing attack. It is 
essential for all actively engaged in 
this service, from surgeon to stretcher- 
bearer, from controller to warden, from 
regional commissioner to control-room 


staffs, and for the general public. 


Preface by Oliver Simmonds, M.P., 
Chairman of Parliamentary A.R.P. 
Committee. 


70 illustrations and diagrams. 
8s. 6d. net. 


304 pages. 
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THINKER’S 
FORUM 


These books deal in a lively and incisive 
style with important subjects which the 
war has made both topical an‘ acute. In 
concise form they should prove welcome 
guides to problems confronting the world 
to-day. 


I—THE GOD OF WAR 
By JOSEPH McCABE 

In this brilliant essay Mr. McCabe shows 

how the Bible conception of God, by 

sanctioning vengeance and the infliction 

of pain, has fostered the war spirit in our 

own and other races. 


2—THE DANGER OF 
BEING AN ATHEIST 


By A. GOWANS WHYTE 
Are we waging war in defence of Christian 
civilization ? If so, how can the Atheist be 
with us in the fight? An illuminating 
answer is given to both questions, 


3-TURKEY: THE 
MODERN MIRACLE 


By E. W. F. TOMLIN 
Almost in ; 
from a sta 


state into a 


night Turkey was transformed 
gnant and corrupt theocrati 
secular, progressive one. The 
story of this remarkable change, so little 
known or appreciated in the orthodox 
world, makes a most inspiring chapter in 


4—SCIENCE: CURSE 


OR BLESSING ? 


By PROF. H. LEVY 


A masterly onstration that in the 
ideals and methods of science lies our 
one hope of building a stable and pro- 
gressive we rld order. 


5S—MAKE YOUR OWN 
RELIGION 


By A. GOWANS WHYTE 
The failure of Christianity to meet modern 
needs becomes more apparent every day. 
Here is a guide to every man in the build- 
in ire and satisfying faith: 


6—-A YOUNG MAN’S 
MORALS 


By HENRY LL. CRIBB 


A young soldier tells of his pilgrimage 
from the faith of his fathers to a happier, 
more hopeful, and more courageous out- 
look on life and its problems. 
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7—WHY BE MORAL? 


By HECTOR HAWTON 





The plea that religion is the essential 
foundation of morality 1 ountered by 
proof that only on a ientific basis can 
a sound and effective system of cthics 
be constru ] 
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is alone valuable; labour must be for others. 
Thirdly, all men and not merely a few. 

persons, whether Platonic philosophers or 
supermen, are of value. An individual, in fact, 
is neither an ant in a social termitary, nor a cog 
in 2 proletarian machine, nor a drop of blood 
in an ocean of racial purity, but an end in 
himself possessing a soul, possibly immortal, 
with a right to self-development and happiness 
in this world and a chance of salvation in the 
next. Nor can any fancied right of the State 


take precedence of this right of the individual. , 


Inevitably I have left much out of this review ; 
the persistent reasonableness of Lin Yutang, 
a survived ecighteenth-century encyclopaedist, 
who reveres science, is devoted to beauty, and 
upholds morals without God ; Bertrand Russell 
pleading for tolerance. upholding democracy 


and begging reasonable men not to forsake 


reason in a world gone mad; and W. H. Auden 


also praising democracy, liberty, justice, reason . 


and the rest, and bidding us defend them even 
‘perhaps with our lives.” The general level of 
contributions is high and the book was well worth 
the trouble of producing as a testament, perhaps 
the last, to the new civilisation when it comes, 
of the beliefs and values of the imtellectuals in a 
civilisation that is near its death. 

CGC. BE. M. Joap 


THE METHODS OF 
MUSSOLINI 


What Mussolini Did to Us. By Dr. PAoto 
Treves. Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 

Time was, not so long ago, when this would 
have been a sensational book. To-day, so 
quickly and violently has the standard of cruelty 
and repression risen in the world that Mussolini’s 
persistent persecution of the Treves family 
seems comparatively mild. The book should 


possible. He and the police got on none too 
badly, though they always wanted him to go to 
the cinema and had strong words with him when 
he took opportunities of giving them the slip. 
He got beaten up by Fascists when he took part 
in a student anti-Fascist demonstration, and was 
put in prison later when he thoughtlessly signed 
a letter of congratulation to Croce. Prison was 
after all only the closing in of the walls ; he had 
been psychologically in prison, under the 
constant supervision of warders, ever since 
Matteoti’s death and his father’s exile. -He is at 
his most interesting in describing the terrible 
difficulty of studying and writing in this 
atmosphere, the moods of despair, the deep 
loneliness, cut off from his family and con- 
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What doctors say 
about Worry 


“* You often hear of people being worried 
to death,” said.a doctor recently, “ but I 
can’t say I’ve ever known of that being 
actually true. But worry does cause ill- 
health. Lack of sleep and a restless mind 
soon lead to genuine neurasthenia. Un- 
fortunately, the neurasthenic becomes even 
more prone to worry and so a vicious circle 
We can only break the circle by 
putting the nerves in good physical con- 
dition. Luckily, we know nowadays that a 
supplementary diet rich in organic phos- 
phorus and protein will do that safely, 
surely and quickly.” 
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national’ necessity for preserving good 
nerves”. 
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BOSWELL RETOUCHED 


Johnson Without Boswell: A Contem- 
porary Portrait of Samuel Johnsen. 
Edited by Hucy Kincsmitt. Methuen. 
8s. 6d. 

Boswell was a born interviewer; in an age 
not of reason but of newspapers, editors would 
have fallen over themselves to hand him thejr 
gossip page. The fact that he went on for 
twenty years interviewing the same man has 
rather sidetracked our view of him. Such 
an adherence fascinates in itself. We read 
him on this and that; in chunks, forwards 
from the first ‘meeting, backwards from the 
death; and in and out of season, with a sort 
of affectionate and cocky deference, the little 
man comes up smiling. Assiduously he circles, 
darts forward to press the button on the fount 
of wisdom ; and Johnson spouts. Sometimes 
it is the Johnson of the Parliamentary Debates, 
argumentative in the grand manner, and the 
cadences fall queerly when the subject is puns 
or the Cock Lane ghost ; sometimes the humbler 
struggler of the Meditations, or the author of 
playful, affectionate letters to women. Johnson 
on death, Johnson in the Hebrides, Johnson 
bellowing at midnight in a court off Fleét 
Street—what a scoop! When the Doctor shows 
signs of flagging Bozzy starts up with his But 
and Don’t you think, sir, and some of his 
questions, patiently or pompously replied to, 
would liven any Sunday newspaper. “Tf, 
Sir,” he suddenly interposes one evening, 
“you were shut up in a castle, and a new-born 
child with you, what would you do?” To 
this idiotic question Johnson sensibly replies, 
“T shouldn’t much like my company.” But 
the gossip-writer is not so easily satisfied. 
Several moments later Johnson is still having 
to respond to prodding. “...1 should feed it, 
and wash it much, and with warm water to 
please it, not with cold water to give it pain.” 
Boswell: ‘“‘ But, Sir, does not heat relax?” 
Johnson: “ Sir, you are not to imagine the 
water is to be very hot. I would not coddle 
the child. No, Sir, the hardy method of treat- 
ing children does no good, etc., etc.” When 
we come to such passages (and Boswell is full 
of them) we can only wish vehemently that 


Johnson had never let himself be nobbled by § 


this famulus who was also the most shameless 
of copy-hunters. True, we owe to Boswell 
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a deeper thankfulness than to any other man 
of his time below the first rank; but it is 
qualified by irritation and a mild contempt. 
That he, of all persons, should have been able 
to influence and steer Johnson in his old age 
(we tend to forget that Boswell is the portrait 
of an old man) robs his reporting of some of 
its riches. The sharpest picture of the two 
men, by the way—and it helps to smooth our 
resentment—is given by Fanny Burney. Her 
description of a lunch party at Streatham is 
delicious : 

In truth, when he (Boswell) met with. Dr. 
Johnson, he commonly forbore answering any- 
thing that was said, or attending to anything that 
went forward, lest he should miss the smallest 
sound from that voice to which he paid such 
exclusive, though merited, homage. But the 
moment that voice burst forth, the attention which 
it excited in Mr. Boswell amounted almost to 
pain. His eyes goggled with eagerness; he 
bent his ear almost on the shoulder of the Doctor ; 
and his mouth dropt open to catch every syllable 
that might be uttered; nay, he seemed not only 
to dread losing a word, but to be anxious not to 
miss a breathing; as if hoping from it, latently 
or mystically, some information. 

But when, in a few minutes, Dr. Johnson, 
whose eye did not follow him, and who concluded 
him to be at the other end of the table, said some- 
thing gaily and good-humouredly, by the appella- 
tion of Bozzy, and discovered by the sound of the 
reply that Bozzy had planted himself as closely 
as he could, behind and between the elbow of the 
new usurper and his own, the Doctor turned 
angrily round upon him, and, clapping his hand 
rather loudly upon his knee, said in a tone of 
displeasure, “‘ What do you there, Sir ?—Go to 
the table, Sir!” 


And “ Bozzy,’”’ ears pricked to the sound of his 
master’s voice, scuttled back to his proper 
place. That passage will give pleasure to every- 
one who has been reading a little too much in 
Boswell’s Johnson, who has come—however 
temporarily—to resent the possessive of the 
title and the insinuating presence of the author. 
Johnson without Boswell—it’s hardly possible, 
of course, but there is no reason why we shouldn’t 
have a Johnson without too much Boswell. 
This Mr. Hugh Kingsmill gives us in his 
anthology from contemporary records, and .our 
only complaint is that it might have been a good 
dea? fuller. The passage from Fanny Burney, 
for example, quoted above, has been missed. 
Mr. Kingsmill has arranged his pieces 
chronologically so as to form, roughly, a bio- 
graphy in anecdote. His chief sources have 
been Johnson’s own writings and letters, the 
lives by Hawkins and Murphy, and the remin- 
iscences of Mrs. Thrale. Thus we have glimpses 
of childhood and youth as well as the twenty- 
five years in London before his meeting with 
Boswell. He is born, marries and dies within 
the space of 285 pages; and this fact in itself 
readjusts our perspective of him. Women, too, 
are seen to play a larger part in a life which 
Boswell shows chiefly in after dinner reverbera~- 
tions ; his love for his mother and for his wife, . 
which haunted him always in moments of 
solitude, is given here something like its right 
proportion, And we are reminded again that the 
friendship with Mrs. Thrale was the prop of 
his later years. Her marriage to Piozzi broke 
his health and he died five months after: no 
dereliction on the part of Boswell could possibly 
have affected Johnson as deeply as this. To 
deny intimacy to Boswell’s pin-point portrait 
would be absurd, but reading it we feel that it 
is an intimacy run in grooves, that it grasps the 
talk but not the silences, that surprise has been 
ruled out. Sketchily, glancingly, this little 
anthology does bring us nearer the centre of 
the life of a man who was at the same time more 
social and more lonely than most. The difference 
between Johnson soliloquising in the letters 
chosen by Mr. Kingsmill and Johnson solilo- 
quising in the conversations chosen by Boswell 
is at times striking. The publisher claims that 


Mr. Kingsmill has pieced together “ the more 
human and moving” figure, and in a small 
degree—allowing that Boswell is there, im- 
movable as Stonehenge—this is true. And 
women, as might be expected, contribute the 
most telling strokes to this retouching of a 
familiar portrait. The passages one marks to 
re-read are those of Mrs. Thrale, Miss Burney, 
Miss Reynolds (sister of Sir Joshua), and the 
lady best known‘as the Swan of Lichfield. 
G. W. STONTER. 


THE GENTLE ART OF 
OBSTRUCTION 


Filibustering in the Senate. By FRANKLIN 
L. BurpettTe. Oxford. 15s. 6d. 


The United States Senate normally enjoys 
the right to unlimited debate. The only closure 
procedure depends upon a motion, signed by 
sixteen Senators, asking that discussion on a 
measure be ended. To he carried, the motion 
must, after a day’s discussion, be supported by 
a two-thirds majority; and, even after its 
adoption, every Senator may speak for one 
hour on the subject involved. 

On this amazing situation, which puts an 
immense premium on obstruction, Mr. Burdette 
has written an amusing and valuable book. He 
has combed the records for examples, and they 
make Parnell and his legionarics shade into 
insignificance. The famous Randolph of 
Roanoke, who, discussing a bankruptcy Bill, 
discoursed on unitarianism, family Bibles, the 
university presses of Oxford and Cambridge ; 
the exploits of the late Senator La Follette, who 
still holds the record, with a continuous speech 
of eighteen hours; the efforts of the late, but 
unlamented, Henry Long, who in speaking of 
the N.R.A. gave biographies of Frederick the 
Great and Judah P. Benjamin, recipes for fried 
oysters and “‘ potlikker,”’ and invited the Senate 
to offer him subjects for further discussion ; a 
“* filibuster ”’ of 1937-8 on the Anti-lynching Bill 
which lasted for six weeks; these are only 
outstanding instances. 

The English student who reads Mr. Burdette’s 
catalogue is tempted to throw up his hands in 
despair. The answer to his bewilderment is 
simple. The “ filibuster” arises, in part, from 
the fact that there is no executive direction of 
the Senate; it arises, in part, also from the 
lack of any coherent party organisation there. 
Every Senator is an individual politician on his 
own, and the rules enable his personality to be 
protected from the tendency of organisation to 
suppress the opportunity of full discussion. 
Undoubtedly, it has often had useful effects. 
It prevents dangerous legislation from being 
rushed to the Statute-book. It secures the proper 
inspection of proposed legislation. It offers an 
assurance that the views of the minority will 
not be overridden by the drilled battalions of 
the majority. Not least, as Professor Lindsay 
Rogers has persuasively argued, the “ filibuster ”” 
is an avenue to those magistral investigations by 
the Senate which have been one of its supreme 
contributions to the well-being of the American 
people. Granted that the Senate was de- 
liberately intended as a check on the executive 
power, unlimited debate is a vital technique for 
this purpose. 

Mr. Burdette himself clearly feels that 
filibustering is pursued excessively. He would 
like to see the adoption of a closure system built 
upon the time-tabling of debate. The answer, 
of course, to his proposal is that this would 
defeat the very purpose obstruction has in view, 
since it would result, unless the time-table was 
very wide, in something like government by the 
majority-party caucus. Alternatively, if a 
two-thirds vote for the time-table were de- 

manded, I suspect that it would not often be 
secured, Senators rightly feel that the looseness 





What is a luxury? 


When we read the leading article in last week’s 
issue of this paper our first thought was to 
sack our staff and close down “for the 
duration.” In this leader the writer said: 
“We cannot now afford the luxury of a 
dozen types of aircraft and tank, of tailor- 
made clothes, of chocolate and of branded 
goods.” 


What nonsense to talk of tailor-made clothes 
being a luxury. We know a man who used 
to buy a dozen cheap ready-made suits at a 
time, casting them off after a few wecks’ 
wear. That is luxury, and only a rich man 
could afford it. 


Is it suggested that to take perfectly good 
materials, throw them together with fourth- 
rate workmanship, and then ask men to wear 
what will give them neither confidence nor 
comfort, still less durability, is the patriotic 
thing to do even in our present emergency ? 
Surely this is sheer nonsense. 


In Goss’s opinion it is up te those who are 
still wearing civilian clothes to keep in work 
and training the first-class tailors who are, 
anyway, quite unfitted to make mass-produced 
clothes. Perhaps sooner than most of us 
think, these experienced craftsmen will be 
invaluable. Then why destroy them ? 


A last thought, and a comforting one to Goss. 
Among his customers Goss has no more 
exacting ones, none that would shudder more 
at the thought of ready-mades, than “ New 
Statesman and Nation ” readers. With this 
thought Goss invites you to avoid luxury 
and extravagance by ordering the clothes 
necessary to make you look and feel good. 
Even in a fortress one should feel one’s best ! 


A Goss lounge suit or overcoat of the very 
best materials costs from Eight to Ten 
Guineas, whilst there is a good selection 
of thoroughly dependable materials costing 
from Six to Eight Guineas for a suit or 
overcoat. Dress suits from Nine Guineas. 


All prices now subject to 10°/, wartime extra, 


* 


T. GOSS & COMPANY 


GOSS 


Tailoring 


15 Newgate Street, 
London, E.C.1 


Phone: City 7159 
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of their procedure is, with a.] its possible abuses, 
one of the methods by which they are best able 
tc protect their status in the American system. 
Mr. Burdette constructs a strong case against 
obstruction, because it is of obstruction only 
that he writes. But, to see it in its due propor- 
tion, he ought to have noted the immense amount 
of patient, cogent and rapid work performed by 
the Senate. With all its faults, it remains one of 
the great successes of the American Constitution. 
Haroip J. Laski 


AND WEST OF 
SUEZ 


SACHEVERELL SITWELL. 


EAST 


Mauretania. By 


Duckworth. 14s. 
Once In Sinai. By J. M. C. PLOWDEN. 
Methuen. 12s. 6d. . 
Mr. Sitwell’s journeys are, unfortunately, 


subservient to a very exact time-table which his 
desire immeasurably outruns. Even the light- 
ning flight to Ghadames and Tabunia proposed 
to him by Marshal Balbo during a breathless 
night talk, of which he gives an amusing and 
vivid account—even this allurement was refused 
because “ we had been away from England so 
long and it was imperative to hurry back.” 
(Indeed this was on the very brink of the 
war.) One of the most delightful chapters in 
Mr. Sitwell’s book, “‘A Summer in Tunisia,” 
proves him to be an ideal loiterer, but he is 
always condemned to haste away, casting a long 
lingering look bekind—at gipsies in Rumania ; 
unvisited Roman cities in Mauretania; dancers, 
reported of matchless beauty, in a distant, 
forbidden valley in the gorges of Todra. This 
nostalgic note is familiar in all his travel books, 
for he is after all as romantic as the young 
Frenchman, Michel Vieuchange, to whom in 
1930 the mysterious town of Smara in the then 


dissident Sud-Marocain had become an obses- 
sion, a mystic goal, and who, after setting foot 
in it for one hour, disguised as a Berber woman, 
returned to Tiznit to die of the hardships of his 
journey. This was in 1930. Mr. Sitwell’s 
glimpses of the Sud-Marocain in 1939 were 
authorised. He had a military escort, and all 
difficulties were smoothed away, except bad 
weather, which still is sometimes imsoumis. 
If one has lived in Morocco, and deeply loved 
certain aspects of it with which the author did 
not have time to become acquainted, some 
parts of his book will seem rather in- 
adequate ; but it was, of course, never intended 
as a guide, and those who delight as much as I 
do in the furniture of his mind, and the 
splendour of his imagination, will wish that he 
had forgone the curious ritual tribute he now 
and then pays to a purely formal completeness 
(as in the descriptions of Mirsa Matrah and 
Siwa, in Egypt, which are as perfunctory as 
Baedeker and as lacking ip personal experience) 
and had only written about what stirred his 
imagination. How wonderful, for instance, his 
description of the mosaic in the museum at 
Leptis Magna, representing the Roman gladia- 
torial games; and of Sabratha, one of three 
Carthaginian settlements in Libya, taken by 
Rome and held by her for five centuries : 

It was an aesthetic experience without parallel 
to walk among these marble ruins on the level of 
the sea floor. The courts of the temples, were 
this not the tideless sea, would be washed, night 
and morning, by the surging or retreating waves. 
The stones would be green with sea moss. The 
limpet shell would crawl along the pavements. 
But those worlds never meet. They lie close to 
one another; and their incomparable beauty 
comes to them from this. 

Leptis Magna carries his imagination to Baalbek 
and Ephesus, to Hadrian’s villa at Tivoli, to 
the Olympieum at the foot of the Acropolis, to 
Delphi, to Epidaurus, to Antioch and the 
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her guide and camels from the tourist Arabs 
round the Pyramids ; for it is, as Major Jarvis, 
Governor of Sinai, explains in his con- 
gtatulatory preface, an age-old custom among 
the Bedouin that the traveller hires his guide 
transport from the tribe in whose territory 
he is travelling ; which, in Sinai, would in fact 
involve changing guide and camels every 
It was not the plausible 


a 


EB 


-met Bedouin guide and her own in- 
domitable spirit of delight in the desert and all 
that it brings forth : 

My friends were picturing me as a comforticss 
albeit a voluntary exile, but I knew it was I who 
was comfortably at home. Indeed, I was at home 
in time as well as in space; ... I was being 
royally entertained at the oldest hearth in the 
world, even lit by a flint and tinder; my host 
had given me to drink in his most precious 
because his cnly cup ; I had a saddie for a couch, 
and for night-lights the whole array of stars. 

Little more than a year ago the Convent of 
Santa Caterina at Mount Sinai was a favourite 
long week-end trip from Cairo—not, of course, 
by camel; but one is glad to realise that this 
glorious landscape is too stern and rigorous ever 
to become a tourist’s country, though in its 
“brief and magical spring, when grass and 
flowers are conjured from the rock .. . the 
wilderness wears such a serene and gracious 
aspect that to wander there for forty years were 
not an unwelcome condemnation.”” Madame 
Jullien (J. M. C. Plowden) was indeed only 
a super-tourist, for she knew no Arabic, and 
was bound by time, so that she did not actually 
climb Mount Sinai, which Harriet Martineau 
a hundred years earlier had been far too 
thorough to miss, for all her holland skirt, 
ribbon trimmings, fan and goggles. But she 
has the intelligence, resourcefulness and staying 
power of a real explorer and her book has a 
value far greater than a merely delightful record 
of an audacious amateur escapade. 

Beth books are disappointing from the point 
of view of illustrations ; only one of Mr. Sitwell’s 
photographs bears evidence of having been 
made expressly for this book, and Mme. 
Jullien’s defective films ruined many of her best 
pictures, a misfortune with which every solitary 
traveller will sympathise. BERYL DE ZOETE 


SPANISH ROMANTICS 


The Romantic Movement in Spain. By 
E. ALLISON PEERS. Cambridge. 2 vols. 
50s. 

Grand Inquisitor. By WALTER STARKIE. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 18s. 


Professor Peers has been well advised to 
leave Spanish politics, where he is quite out of 
his depth, for Spanish literature, where he 
possesses a large store of information. His 
history of the Romantic Movement in Spain is 
an admirably detailed and scholarly work, well 


True, we owe to Boswell 
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The Canada Life in its 93rd Year... 


The Company has in force Policies assuring £151,648,000 


During 1939 the Company received in premiums 
and interest a total of £8,018,228 
the pre sent sirengt) behind ows 
In settlement of all payments to policy-holders, policy contracts has never been exceede 
beneficiaries and annuitants, the Company paid 
¥ ~e y . at any time in the Compa 
during 1939 a total of £5,334,882 : ‘ 


Mr. A. N. M tchell, Pre 


The C hold sal : 2 a at the 1940 Annual Meeting. 
1€ Company holds special reserves and unassigne 
surplus totalling £2,676,314 


The assets of the Company increased during 1939 : 
by £442,246 and amount now to £55,078,049 ‘ 
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Chief Office for the British Isles: ASSURANCE COMPANY 
2, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 


Canada’s Oldest Life Assurance Company. Est. 1847. 





Incorporated in Canada as a@ Limited Liability Compan 
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stocked with quotaticns and containing ample 
footnotes and appendices. 

The scheme of the book is simple. Starting 
with the humble origins of the movement in 
the eighteenth century, Professor Peers traces 
it as far as 1860, when the main stream broadens 
out. He describes its fusion with “‘ eclecticism ” 
and charts year by year the progress of its 
struggle with the completely sterile classic forms 
of the eighteenth century. 

As an histoire dz moeurs the result is extremely 
interesting. As a history of literature is has one 
drawback—that none of the writers of this 
period can any longer be read for pleasure by 
the ordinary reader with the single exception 
of the witty and unfortunate Larra. When 
Verlaine wrote his famous Prends L’éloquence et 
tords lui le cou he killed not merely Musset’s 
verse and a large partof Hugo’s, but Espronceda, 
Zorilla and the Duque de Rivas as well. The 
outstanding figures in Spanish nineteenth- 
century literature, Bécquer in poetry and Pérez 
Galdos in the novel, do not begin writing till 
the sixties. 

It is rather interesting to inquire why this 
should be so. The Romantic Movement 
everywhere produced a vein of thin voluble 
writing that impressed contemporaries but 
which bores us : the political Utopianism of the 
time was paralleled by a poetical Utopianism 
that had often very little sustained or directed 
feeling behind it. Literature became an affair 
of Youth Movements—that is, of people who 
have little experience of the past to draw on. 
Yet in spite of this, England, France, Italy and 
Germany all produced good poetry whilst Spain 
did not. Her poets were never more than 
rhetoricians imitating foreign models or pastich- 
ing Calderon, and instead of the novelist there 
was the insipid costumbrista who sketched 
“types”? and wrote up local colour. 
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By tradition as well as by deliberate 
policy, the Westminster Bank has 
always aimed at fostering the ‘small’ 
account. Moreover, there is no 
sharper line of demarcation §be- 
tween ‘big’ and ‘small’ than between 
‘white’ and ‘black’; there are many 
greys between, and it has always 
been good business for the Bank to 
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encourage the smaller account, with 
confidence in its growth later on. 
Those, therefore, who may have 
felt that their means hardly war- 
rant a banking account are invited 
to consult the Manager of any 
branch and to find that their hesi- 
tation may have been groundless. 
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I believe that the cause of this failure may 
be found in political and economic conditions. 
The second half of the eighteenth century. saw 
Spain struggling ineffectually with five-year 
plans: the writer tended to be the man who 
had written a monograph upon manures and 
who scribbled pseudo-classical verse in his spare 
time. Then came the terrible period of the 
Napoleonic Wars and of the reaction that 
followed it, which reduced the economic and 
intellectual life of the country to the lowest ebb. 
Romantic literature, when it came in the 
thirties, was naturally associated with the new 
political ideal—liberalism. The pessimistic, 
disillusioned, Eyronic note might be there, 
but the chief idea it brought was that of liberty. 
Liberty for what? Here it found itself in the 
same predicament as political liberalism: it 
had and could have no constructive programme 
and no driving force because the soil in which 
it arose was too thin to sustain it. 

Liberalism in Europe marked the arrival of 
a new class in power and of a new form of 
economic organisation—capitalism. In Spain 
it also marked the arrival of a new class, but the 
industrial movement that should have accom- 
panied this class and given it a function did not 
come into existence. This new middle class, 
therefore, to consolidate its power turned to 
the land and brought about an agrarian revolu- 
tion. They broke up and appropriated to 
themselves the estates of the Church and the 
immense common lands which the aristocracy 
had been too weak or too lethargic to touch, 
set up a ruthless rural constabulary to suppress 
the peasant risings that followed and settled 
down into their new role of absentee landlords. 
It is this sense of having no constructive mission, 
of being at bottom completely impotent, that 
gives Spanish liberalism of the twenties and 
thirties its shrill, excitable tone. I suggest that 
the failure of Spanish Romanticism is due to 
similar causes. 

Another consideration. Spain is a poor 
country and the poet or young novelist must 
as a rule support himself by journalism. The 
competition is enormous, because it is com- 
moner in Spain than in England for young men 
of talent to seek fame by literature. Success 
goes to those who are fluent and adaptable. 
But the best poetry of the Romantic Age has 
been the result of prolonged self-concentration, 
of slow distillation of the poetic fluid drop by 
drop. The one Spanish poet of the nineteenth 
century who attempted this died of consumption 
brought on by malnutrition. 

There is little that needs to be said about 
Professor Starkie’s biography of Cardinal 
Ximenes. Those who have read his books of 
peregrination through Romantic Spain will know 
what to expect. fuglares and dancing girls 
form the initial setting and the Archpriest of 
Hita is dragged in, a century or so after his 
death, simply because he was so naughty. 
Every picturesque and coloured detail-that can 
be lifted from the histories of the period is 
served up and when they fail Professor Starkie 
draws deeply on his own imagination. Yet he 
is well versed in his period and subject. If he 
could repress some of his Irish exuberance and 
acquire more of the discipline of an historian, 
his books would be better worth reading. 

I must add that on the title page there is a 
reproduction of a portrait of the Cardinal from 
a fresco by Juan de Borgofia in Toledo Cathedral 
that is really superb. GEORGE BEATON © 


About Motoring 


MAINTAINING A “ DURATION ” 
CAR 


IN normal times motorists fall into two classes—the 
owner who exchanges his car every year, and the 
owner who retains his car almost as long as it remains 
serviceable. Very few civilian owners in this 


country will buy another car until peace rcturns. 
Whilst no man can foretell the duration of this war, 
an Allied victory appears improbable at any early 
date ; and whatever car is in use should be treated 
as if it had to continue in service for three or more 
years. This principle entails far more painstaking 
and thoughtful maintenance than the average 
happy-go-lucky owner normally attempts ; and this 
for two main reasons. The first is operative ; though 
spare parts will continue to be obtainable for all 
British cars, repairs will become extremely expensive, 
and skilled repairs may soon be unobtainable. The 
second is financial. Unless peace finds us little 
short of bankrupt, cars which survive the war in 
sound working order will be worth more than they 
are worth now during the interval which separates 
peace from the industry’s return to production ; 
there may well be moments at which they will 
command a higher price than their original cost. 
The pressure upon our industries may become such 
that the manufacture of cars even for export will 
cease. Peace may be followed by an interval of 
perhaps twelve months during which new cars of 
British make will be unobtainable ; for the organi- 
sation of mass production is no brief or simple 
matter, and staffs are so occupied by war work that 
even design must be postponed. These facts supply 
two strong motives for taking the utmost care of 
the “‘ duration”’ car. So far as actual use now and 
for a year after the peace is concerned, such care is 
concentrated on the mechanism. If the owner 
desires to effect a good sale after the war, care of the 
coachwork is equally vital. 

Care of the mechanism implies meticulous routine 
in lubrication, including rear axle, gear box, springs 
and all moving joints as well as of the engine. But 
special attention should be given to the engine, as 
the most complex and costly item in the chassis, 
and especially because its life and condition are 
menaced by the crude quality of Pool petrol. 
Unburnt elements in this coarse fuel are liable to 
adulterate the oil, especially while the engine is 
warming up. The owner should use none but the 
best engine lubricant ; he should drain the sump at 
regular intervals, certainly not exceeding 2,000 miles, 
and preferably at every 1,000 miles; and having 
drained the sump, he should flush it out with one 
of the special media marketed for the purpose, and 
refill it with fresh oil. He should also keep the oil 
level continuously near the upper limit indicated 
by his dipstick. Whilst driving the car, he will 
probably notice that it pinks or detonates when it 
would continue to run smoothly on pre-war No. I 
spirit; for instance, when he is climbing a long, 
gentle gradient on top gear, he will reach a point at 
which he hears the engine knocking slightly. If he 
does not change down, it will continue to pull, but 
he should not allow it to pull when itis detonating, 
but change down to the next lower gear, as such 
detonation implies illegitimate stresses on piston, 
bearings and shafts. 

The care of coachwork remains laborious in spite 
of chromium and cellulose enamel, even though it is 
less tedious than in the past era of nickel and coach 
varnish. An owner who has little leisure may elect 
to let his cellulose enamel deteriorate, and have the 
car sprayed after the peace before resale ; but this 
is an extravagant method, as the cellulose will not 
suffer from mild neglect provided it is thoroughly 
cleansed and wax-polished say, once a month. 
This treatment already costs about 15s. for a medium- 
sized car, if it is performed at a garage ; but it can 
be really well executed by the owner himself in about 
three hours, which is no great inroad on a month’s 
leisure. Any chauffeur in private service would be 
disgraced if he allowed the appearance of a car’s 
coachwork to deteriorate seriously in five years ; yet 
such skilled men do not often devote three hours at 
a spell to the cars in their charge ; they know that 
wax polish saves them a vast amount of elbow grease. 

Chromium plating responds most swiftly and 
gratefully to ordinary soap and water at short 
intervals ; but if it has once been allowed to discolour 
or pit, prolonged work with a special chemical 
cleaner is necessary; and genuine or prolonged 
neglect may render replating essential. 

An expensive item commonly neglected by casual 
motorists is the accumulator. It may cost upwards 
of £10, and in reckless hands its working life may 
be no more than twelve months, whilst under 
regular monthly topping up with distilled water it 
will always last for two years, and if it is never 
abused in prolonged or repeated starts of a cold or 
neglected engine, it has been known to furnish good 
service for four or five years. R. E. DAVIDSON 
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Week-end Competitions 


7 No. 543 
Set by Peregrine Pickle 

Competitors are asked to provide an extract 
(not more than 20 lines) from Ode to a Skylark 
by Stephen Spender, or Omar Khayyam by T. S. 
Eliot, or The Isles of Greece by W. H. Auden, 
or Casabianca by Gerard Manley Hopkins, or 
Oh Mistress Mine by Ezra Pound, or Tyger, 
Tyger by D. H. Lawrence. The usual prizes 
are offered. 


RuLEs— 

1. Envelopes should be marked with the number 
of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
should be addressed to COMPETITIONS, 10 
Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. Solutions 
must reach the Editor by first post on Friday, 
July 12th. 

2. Competitors may use a pseudonym. Type- 
script is not insisted on, but writing must be on 
one side of the paper only. 

3. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves 
the right to print in part or as a whole any matter 
sent in, whether it be awarded a prize or not. MSS. 
cannot be returned. When no entries reach the 
required standard no prize will be awarded. 

4. No competitor is cligible for more than one 
prize in any one week. 

The result of last week’s competition will be 
announced in our next issue. 


——————————SSS 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 541 
Set by Roderick Random 


The suspension of horse racing and greyhound 
racing has just been announced. A first prize of 
two guineas and a second of half a guinea are 
offered for the best paragraph (not exceeding 300 
words) of comment on this subject from any one 
of the following: J. L. Garvin, Timothy Shy, 
Peter Howard, Patience Strong, Lord Castlerosse, 
Maurice Healey, the Times Leader Writer, 
The Week, William Hickey. 


Report by Roderick Random 

This competition brought in a large entry, 
although it was- mainly confined to three of the 
suggested models, Mr. Garvin, Timothy Shy and 
Patience Strong. The last was, perhaps, a mistake 
on the setter’s part; it tempted many competitors, 
but it turns out to be almost impossible to guy the 
Quiet Corner effectively. One cannot parody 
parody. Ellen Evans, M. G. F. Plant and “ Arthur 
Mac ”’ were the best, but they all, I think, went too 
deep or too long. The limit of endurance in reading 
such verse is very quickly reached. The Garvinesque 
was much better. D. O. Davies, E. H. Bedwell, 
Noel Archer, Robert Polondine, Bill Weevil com- 
peted fiercely, but none of them caught quite the 
characteristic flights of word play which T. Naisby 
achieved. Timothy Shy was also very well done; 
several of the entrants, notably Garlicus, J. C. B. 
Date, Charles Pugmire, Ronald Phillips and Richard 
Pomfret might well offer their services if “ any- 
thing happens to ”’ their original. But it was Charles 
Furbank who seemed to go the necessary step beyond 
that. The prizes go, then, the first to T. Naisby, 


| the second to Charles Furbank ; but before quoting 


them I give a selection from the others who were 
not far behind. 


After J. L. Garvin: 

It is tragedy, but not irrevocable ; a pause, rather 
than a culmination. Sport is the Englishman’s 
life-blood. Neither for a Philip of Spain nor an 
Adolf of Berchtesgaden will he yield that heritage. 
Drake finished his game of bowls before thrashing 
the Spaniards as they sailed up-channel on their 
voyage of invasion. We prefer to play the greater 
Game first. To-day, history is not changed, only 
reversed. To-day, our hearts steeled, our heads 
unbowed, we go forth—literally and yet paradoxi- 
cally—to fight for the Race. (Noel Archer) 


After Timothy Shy : 

A bookie we know, though not through and 
through—he being of considerable dimensions— 
assures us that the end of racing isn’t going to lose 
the profession overmuch sleep. 

We gather that most of them are to be taken into 
sanctuary by the Right Book Club, whose ruling 
spirits are prepared to wink at the sort of books 
they make, on the ground that, anyway, their books 
are in the Right tradition. (Richard Pomfret) 


Reminding one that a somewhat similar situation 
arose during the operations against the real 


Napoleon, when, egged on by Slogger Bentham, the | 


Government of the day banned cock-fighting, pig- 
sticking, bull-, bear-, broker- and badger-baiting, 
gob-walloping, knur-and-spell, duckstone, gander- 
coursing, beetle-snitching, champerty, sacage and 
socage, snap, hog-snofting, cow-cadding, gunny- 
bagging, housie-housie and blank verse (Wild Life 
(Teasing) Act, 1814 (49 & 50 Geo. III cap. 116 (a) 
(ii) (4)). . .. Interviewed by our representative 
to-day, Sir Hugh Walpole said that the Lake District 
is our national heritage and must be preserved. 
(Charles Pugmire) 


The last straw which broke Slogger Junior’s 
back—again B. B. is our informant—was a despatch 
from Sunny Sam the Skater, supporting the pro- 
posals and urging all brother Skaters to rally to the 
Standard. As a member of the Grand Order of 
Sloggers and Skaters, Slogger A could only do as 
he was bid and, despite tearful pleas from xnthxny 
“Tatierfaced”’ xdxn and Colourful Kxngsixy 
“Keep Kapital Komfy’’ Wxxd, he affixed to the 
Order his Seal of Dignity, an Average Man Dormant, 
rendering a Voluntary on his “ARP. (Garlicus) 


After Patience Strong : 

I wonder if you’ve ever put a “bob” upon a 
horse ? Heaps of people do and there’s no harm in 
it, of course. But times are altered now and self- 
indulgence isn’t right; in these dark days we’ve 
simply got to pull our belts in tight. 

(Stanley J. Sharpless) 


I had a curious dream last night. I thought dear 
Spot could talk ; he told his doggie thoughts to me 
when we went for our walk. “I’m glad to be a 
British dog in these sad days of war. There’s work 
for every dog to do; work for each loyal paw. I’m 
glad the greyhounds are set free to take their rightful 
share of honest work ; they’ve found it dull chasing 
a dummy hare. Now they can play a real dog’s part 
and help the food-supply. (Ellen Evans) 


FIRST PRIZE 


The Ukase to suspend horse-racing and dog- | 


racing had the clarity of crystal within the contours 
of good reason. At a time when every activity, by 
the more-than-iron rules of logic, good sense, and 
common prudence must be harnessed to the war 
effort, it is unthinkable—and not to be thought of— 
that horses should be harnessed for nothing more 
purposeful than the placings of 1, 2, and 3. 

The fiutter is now a fritter ; the flutterer a fritterer. 

To fritter is to lose time and dissipate vitalities. 
It is a wanton breach in our defences—a shadow 
across Time, an obliteration of the Future. 

Make no mistake about it. This sea girt isle is 
wrestling for very existence. There is a function for 
every wither, a billet for every florin that a Totalisator 
might otherwise swallow and disgorge, a job of work 
for every jockey, be he ever so light, a post for every 
punter. 

Much mistaken is the view that this land can 
afford the relaxations of peacetime. As this journal 
has repeatedly vouchsafed. .. . T. NAISBY 


SECOND PRIZE 





| 
| 





| 


| 
| 





A sex-mad bookmaker when asked said the 
suspension of racing meant the suspension of | 
everything. “‘A world without the little feet of | 


women owners is no world at all for me! 
on. “He had branches in every important city,” 
our special correspondent added sadly. 

The M.C.C. are being very standoff-ish about it 
all. Bishop Fry pooh-poohed the idea that Lord’s 
might be used to keep some racing going. ‘“‘ We 
haven’t had any hoof marks here since Robert the 
Devil made that century for the I Zingari in ’o4,”’ 
he said. “Le Diable!”’ amended Dolores. 
Bishop struck her lightly with a teeny bat. “* Touché!’’ 
she chanted. “ Stumped,” said the Bishop, urbanely 
correcting her solecism. 

Noel Coward’s offer to use the lull to discover the 
film tastes of jockeys is being looked into by the 


Jockey Club. An aged member said to-day, “ The | 
merry little fellows lead such a kaleidoscopic life | 
“ They also have | 


they’ve little use for the cinema.”’ 
a healthy contempt for crooners,”” he added. When 
asked if he thought that Mr. Coward was a crooner, 
he replied guardedly that he was a generous foeman 
whose enmity they could all enjoy. 

Ethel Mannin claims to be the first female novelist 
to win the Derby. 
stewards for this audacity. 
ceeding in their direction with a rapt expression 
on her face. CHARLES FURBANK 


> he went | 


She is to be haled before the | 
She was last seen pro- | 


The | 








The Family Physician 


THE RIGHT 
KIND OF 
PICK-ME-UP 


7 








We owe a lot to Phensic. 
Not only as a pain-reliever and a fever-reducer— 


| but as a very special pick-me-up. 


It’s easy to test the valuable pick-me-up powers 
of Phensic. Try two tablets when you're feeling 
down or ‘ low ’"—when you can’t get on with things. 

You'll discover almost at once that you begin to 
feel better. Your head will clear. It’s a fine stimu- 
lation—just as though you’d tapped a hidden store 
of energy. 

Mind you, there’s no question of a ‘ kick’ only to 
be followed by another ‘ let-me-down.’ There’s no 
untoward reaction— neither your heart nor your 
stomach will say unkind things about Phensic. 

Another remarkable thing about Phensic is this: 
Phensic calms the nerves. It soothes away irrita- 
bility. It helps you to concentrate and (what is one 
of its most valuable qualities) when the time comes 
for sleep you sleep soundly and well. 

This tonic strengthening effect of Phensic is well 
described in the words of a well-known doctor and 
surgeon who says: “In my experience patients 
treated with Phensic have a smoother convalescence 
and do better than those treated otherwise.” 

Every chemist has Phensic Brand—you can get it 
for 3d., 6d., 1/3, 3/- or §/-. With each pack you 
will find ar informative leaflet giving full details of 
this excellent little tablet, explaining how it works 
and why it is so safe—even for invalids. 


makes a snack 
for any host 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


By CYNICUS ~~ 


SIR KINGSLEY’S SMOKE-SCREEN—THE } 
GOVERNOR, THE BANKS AND THE 
STOCK EXCHANGE SLUMP 


Ir is good to know that Mr. J. M. Keynes, as 
one of the new “ Consultative Councillors,” 
can now walk into the Treasury without having 
to fill in a form and stand in a queue, but no one 
should suppose that the financial war will be 
won by the Chancellor of the Exchequer calling 
upon nine eminent gentlemen to advise him 
“upon the special problems which confront the 
Treasury as a consequence of war conditions,” 
even if one of them, Lord Catto, is to be a whole- 
time “‘ Financial Adviser.”” Now that we have 
come to our last ditches—financial as well as 
military—there is no longer time to appoint 
committees “‘ to consult and advise ’’: there is 
just time enough for quick and violent action. 
But who imagines that action will be taken by a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who belongs to 
what we civilians vulgarly call the “ old political 
gang’’? As long as we see even one member 
of the “‘ old gang” holding the seals of office, 
and particularly such an important and vital 
office as the Treasury, we men-in-the-street are 
fully justified in being suspicious that the 
financial war will not be prosecuted @ outrance, 
and that we run the risk of being betrayed, as 
Frenchmen were betrayed, by indecisiveness, 
compromise and moral weakness and cowardice 
in high places. A Chancellor of the Exchequer 
who hides behind a smoke-screen of financial 
advisers when he should be leading a front-line 
attack against entrenched positions in the old 
financial world and against out-of-date methods 
in the Civil Service, is not one who is likely to 
command our confidence or respect. 
oa ” - 


You may ask—why rail against the old 


political “ gang” when the old financial one 
remains in power. But it is for the Chancellor 
to make the changes which the hour demands. 
Last week I referred to the serious slump in 
ordinary share values which had occurred on 
the Stock Exchange—depriving the Inland 
Revenue of millions in Estate Duties—which 
would never have occurred if the Chairman of 
the British Insurance Association had not been 
summoned to the Bank of England by the 
Governor and asked to instruct his members to 
hold up the investment of their cash balances 
pending the issue of a new Government loan. 
The Governor of the Bank did not appear to 
know that it was important to make every pound 
do its fullest possible work on its way eventually 
to the Treasury chest, and that if the institutional 
investors used their idle pounds in buying the 
securities which executors and other private 
holders had to realise on the Stock Exchange 
in order to meet the tax demands of the Govern- 
ment they would be helping the Treasury and 
the Inland Revenue as well as doing themselves 
a good turn. The Treasury gave no orders to 
the Governor of the Bank to instruct the 
insurance companies not to use their idle cash 
on the Stock Exchange. Yet the evil was done 
and no one is held accountable. Obviously the 
financial system is at fault and needs a drastic 
overhaul. The City should no longer be re- 
garded as an independent papal State, or the 
Governor as a Pope, but as part of our national 
fighting front. When the Treasury wishes to 
convey hints or orders to the financial institu- 
tions in the City it should do so directly and 
not through the instrumentality of an indepen- 
dent, and obscurantist institution. 


* * * 


I am not suggesting that the Governor of the 
Bank is alone responsible for the slump in 
ordinary shares on the Stock Exchange. The 
joint stock banks which are now supposed to be 


under Government supervision, if not control, 
played their part in this debacle. Branch 
managers, under the instructions of their head 
offices, have apparently been pestering clients to 
reduce their overdrafts by selling securities. 
Where overdrafts have been secured on invest- 
ments, the bank managers have been asking 
their clients to put up more cash as the invest- 
ments have fallen in market value. I have a 
letter from a reader who writes: “I know of 
two people with overdrafts (secured on invest- 
ments) who have been nearly driven out of their 
minds by the harassing of the banks.” This 
folly must stop. The banks must be told not tc 
accelerate the fall in security values. 


* * * 


Happily, since I wrote last week, there has 
been a welcome recovery in ordinary shares on 
the Stock Exchange, as this table reveals : 


Price 


a Price Present Last Div. 

Month June Price Div. Yield 
© 27th % %, 
Imperial Tobacco ... 5% 34 4h 23 net 8.5 
I ial Chemical £1 30/-— 20/- 24/3 s 6.6 
Tube Invests. £1 92,- 60/- 64/9 23.75 7.3 
Rolls-Royce £1 <- =a 2k 2% 20* 7.3 
Vickers 10/-... —— 96 13/3 10 7.5 


* Interim 5%. Final estimated 15%. 

This recovery should be pressed further. I 
cannot understand why the Treasury have not 
formed a consortium, either officially or by 
giving a hint to the Prudential and other rich 
insurance companies to form it unofficially, to 
purchase the leading equity shares on the Stock 
Exchange. As the volume of dealings has fallen 
to a fantastically low level, it would be easy to 
bring about a further market recovery if a 
consortium were to invest, say, £500,000. This 
is not the time, of course, for speculation, but 
under Government auspices a consortium for 
the stabilisation of security values would turn 
over its profits to the Treasury as and when it 
re-sold on the rise. But what is the use of 
discussing new financial methods while the old 
powers remain in office ? 








Company Meeting 


METAL BOX 
COMPANY 


INCREASED TURNOVER AND 
PROFITS 


MR. F. N. HEPWORTH’S SPEECH 


Tue rineteenth annual ordinary general mecting 
of the Metal Box Co., Ltd., was held on Tuesday 
last in London. 


Mr. F. N. Hepworth (the chairman) presided. 

The Chairman’s review, circulated with the 
accounts, stated that upon the outbreak of war the 
emergency plans referred to last year were imme- 
diately brought into operation. Their effectiveness 
had enabled the company to meet the great demands 
made upon it and to overcome the fresh problems 
involved. The spirit of the managerial staffs and 
of employees in factories had been splendid ; they 
had shown themselves willing and anxious to make 
very real sacrifices in the national interests. 

The accounts presented showed not only in- 
creased profits but indicated a remarkable expansion 
in the scope of the company’s activities during the 
year. The first five months of the year fell in the 
pre-war period and, as a result of previous develop- 
ments, showed results substantially in advance of 
the corresponding period of last year, both as 
regards turnover and profits. The trading profit 
for the year, after making provision for Excess 
Profits Tax, was £606,642, an increase of £123,927 
on the previous year. Owing to the increased 
income-tax demand, however, the disposable balance 
of £303,995 showed a slight reduction. The 
directors recommended a repetition of last year’s 
final Ordinary dividend of 10 per cent. and a bonus 
of 2} per cent., making, with the interim dividend 
5 per cent., 17$ per cent. for the year. 


Undistributed profits and reserves of the company 
and its subsidiaries amounted to £1,687,903, or a 
little in excess of the issued Ordinary capital. In 
view of that position the directors had preferred 
to increase the carry-forward to £117,403 rather 
than to add further to general reserve. 

The increased volume of trade during the year 
had necessitated the carrying of greatly increased 
stocks and had brought about a large increase in 
debtors and balances due from subsidiary companies, 
and a reduction in amounts due to subsidiary com- 
panies. The necessary funds had been provided 
in part by the issue of ordinary sharés in July, 1939, 
which produced £440,965, by the sale of securities 
to the extent of £64,400, by Bank and Bill finance 
which at the date of the Balance Sheet amounted 
to £371,869. 

During the year the company had acquired the 
whole of the issued share capital of Barringer, 
Wallis and Manners, Ltd. Various extensions and 
developments had been completed or were in hand. 
Present conditions did not permit specific reference 
to these, connected as they were with the war effort. 
Similar reasons prevented the giving of information 
about general activities. Shareholders could be 
assured that the management fe!t to the full its 
responsibility for making the greatest possible 
contribution to the national effort. Recent Govern- 
mental enactments would facilitate that in increasing 
degree. 

The special allocation of £16,500 shown in the 
Accounts under the heading “ Transfer to Super- 
annuation Account ’”’ was to enable older employees 
of Barringer, Wallis and Manners, Ltd., to join the 
scheme. Including this and earlier payments for 
other Subsidiary Companies such lump sum pay- 
ments to cover back service premiums now totalled 
nearly £100,000. In addition, the annual con- 
tribution equivalent to that of the members 
amounted to approximately £20,000. 

The Company was seeking in every way possible 
to mitigate the strain of war conditions upon em- 
ployees who were responding so enthusiastically to 
the exacting demands made upon them. 

A.R.P. arrangements for the protection of work- 
people and factories were kept under constant review 


and were as complete as possible. The expense 
incurred thereon during the year had been written off. 

A large number of employees had been called up 
for active service. In all cases allowances were 
being made to these men or their dependants. 
Their payments to the Superannuation Fund were 
also being maintained so that they retained all the 
benefits of membership. 

The Company had formed a National Savings 
Group to assist and encourage employees to purchase 
certificates. Over 16,000 of such certificates had 
already been applied for under this scheme. 

In accordance with the Articles of Associatior 
Mr. J. Crabtree, Mr. F. N. Hepworth and Mr. O. C 
Huffman were due to retire from the Board. Mr. Johr 
Crabtree was not offering himself for re-election. 


Mr. Crabtree had played an important part in the 
formation of Metal Box and Printing Industries, Ltd., 
in 1921, and he had been a member of the Board 
ever since. Having worked with Mr. Crabtree all 
these years, the chairman could speak with know- 
ledge and appreciation of his business ability, his 
loyalty and his personal charm. He would feel 
Mr. Crabtree’s departure keenly as he and Mr. 
Crabtree were the only two of the original Board left. 
It will probably never be known how much the 
success of the Company in its earlier days was due 
to Mr. Crabtree’s influence among their clients, in 
his own factory, and on the Board. They would 
take leave of Mr. Crabtree with very real regret. 

This year, more than ever, thanks were due to the 
staff for their loyal co-operation. Under the able 
leadership of the Managing Director, Mr. Robert 
Barlow, the staff had responded willingly to every 
call made upon them. 

The chairman moved the adoption of the report 
and accounts. 

Mr. R. Barlow (vice-chairman and managing 
director) seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 

A final dividend of 10 per cent. (making 15 per 
cent. for the year) and a bonus of 24 per cent., less 
income-tax, on the Ordinary stock, were declared. 
Mr. F. N. Hepworth and Mr. O. C. Huffman were 
re-elected directors and Messrs. Hodgson Harris 
and Co. were reappointed auditors. 
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FAMOUS LONDON 
i PHYSICIAN P. lease wmenber 
St Dumbtaus 


ON NERVE REMEDIES 
in your WILL 


“ Carry on—I know of Nothing Better 
in Your Case.”—SIR——, LR.CP. 
St. Dunstan’s for soldiers, 
sailors and airmen blinded in war. 





So said a famous London physician to a lady client who had shown 
him the Muller Prescription. Muller Nutrient is a highly con- 
centrated product in solid form eaten Ike ordinary food, and a 
powerful Upbuilder of weak, worn-out nerves, 

Gives vigour and energy to the brain, stops pernicious mind 
wandering, is the Greatest Boon to all Mental Workers, increases 
self-confidence and brings refreshing restful Sleep at Night. A 
sovereign remedy for the Highly Strung constitutions of Women. 

You need stronger nerves these trying times—stronger nerves 
to keep cheery and unafraid. Nerve-weakened Men and Women 

tow old i fast. Muller Nutrient regenerates a new 
nerve power Value to Old and Middle-aged people. 
Of all good Chemists, 1/3, 3/-, 5/-, or from Muller Nutrient Depot 
$7, Manchester Street, London, W.1. 


Donations, subscriptions, enquiries : 
Captain Sir Ian Fraser (Chairman), 
St. Dunstan’s, Regeni’s Park, N.W.1. 





St. Dunstan’s is registered wider the Blind Persons Act, 1920. 
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. FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER THE ETHICS OF PACIFISM 

- Professor A. D. Ritchie 
| a 'HEGEL’S DIALECTIC IN HISTORICAL 

> PHILOSOPHY J. O. Wisdom, M.A. 
* [ARCHIMEDES AND EDDINGTON 

en PURELY PERSONAL G. Burniston Brown, M.Sc., Ph.D. 





a | PLACE A DEFINITE ORDER ee Ses 
his F WITH YOUR NEWSAGENT DISCUSSION : 











yut (I) EDDINGTON’S PHILOSOPHY OF 
for | to ensure delivery of this paper ate ae PHYSICAL SCIENCE 
in , ho woul ne (I) HEGEL AND PRUSSIANISM 
on that you could get a Sul-cine Cigar (TI) FASCISM AND NAZISM 
of INDEX note — 4 ee Philosophical Survey : PHILOSOPHY IN ITALY 
N Index to Vol. XIX is in the course of preparation ; N ‘ " . 
old and will be ready shortly. It will be sent to Postal ew Books Correspondence Institute Notes 
Subscribers free of charge on application ; and for 1/- post Price 3s. 6d. net Annual Subscription \4s. net post free 
— free to other readers. The Publisher, New STATESMAN 


nse AND NATION, 10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1. MACMILLAN & co. LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 






































































































































up : ee nr Bes 
ere HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS—continued ACCOMMODATION 
, oe ae © j To Let and Wanted 
ass. HACKERAY HOTEL. Facing the British Museum. UDLEIGH SALTERTON. S. Devon Coast. “Mountway” bc a woslcate n 1 
fere Telephones in all bedrooms. From 9s. 6d. per night. Guest House. Mod. comfort. Ord. or veg. diet. Tel. 290. =o ee FOR THE NIGHT OR FOR LIFE amen 
the prera "~~ _ | Hampstead Residential Bureau will find you the right accom- 
ARWICK CLUB, Lid. 21 St. George's Square, S.W.1. | \\7YE VALLEY HOLIDAYS. Paying guests taken in Crafts | ne Se: eee 
Room and Breakfast, ss. a night or 30s. weekly; with Community. Vegetarian dict. Barn House, Brockweir, | oot athe : A 
ings dinner, 6s. 6d. a night or 35s. to 2 gns. weekly. Vic. 7289. nr. Chepstow. | (‘OSY, well furnished room to let in modern flat. All conven. 
nn ee a 10 min. West End. PRI 3968. 
Se EA SK. for descriptive list (3d. post free) of 165 INNS and | \TORTH WALES. Llanfair Talhaiarn, Nr. Abergele. The —_—_—__— ' 
had ely the PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT + quiet beauty of a river valley. Glorious walking district. “HARMING Bijou Guest House, newly dec. and furnished, 
HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. Glasfryn Guest House, Prop. Mrs. C. P. Rodweil. H. & C., garden, rooms incl. breakfast, dinner, bath, light, 
P.R.H.A., Lrp., 193 Regent Street, W.1. —— sehompeagriniaypantiaiipsinaiinns . 2 gns. wkly. Near Buses, Tube stn., few min. Marble 
tor J WALES, board res., modern conv., own farm produce, § min. Asch. So Maida Vale, W-9. Mai. 1930. 
rh IMBERSCOMBE, FERNHURST, HASLEMERE. Peace- *to beach. THomas, Neuadd, Cemaes Bay, Anglesey. , : : 
3 ful retreat. Ideal country. Tel.: Fernhurst 6. —_—— eect ” = SI A ¥. arge airy, well-decorated studio room in artist’s 
ohr " ee NGLESEY, Camaes Bay. Board res. or apartments. Safearea, | fact ~ i? pd + may “?. ~— poe — an — 
. RYE Sussex. Old Hope Anchor Private Hotel. uiet situa- 2 min. beach, elec., indoor san. W. HuGues, “ Dolfor.” ae , : nee 
tion. Central heating and log fires. H. and C. all bedrooms. I An RATT : , — errs < , : 
the Phone 126 ILEASANT unfurn. flat, 14s. 6d. Furn. divan room opening 
d 26. . thee WENSLEYDALE. Near Aysgarth. Guest House. SMITH, secluded garden, 16s. Kitchen. Private house. Primrose 6534. 
td. Warnford, Thoralby, Aysgarth, Leyburn, Yorks. --——--— — 
saad SLE OF WIGHT, Beautifully situated ba grounds _ Cas EME ee — = — . ‘HILTERNS. Would lady join another, well furnished 
ll ; ag ty te — ne AKELAND. Victoria Hotel. Beautiful Buttermere, be- ~ country bungalow No-profit basi: Share housework. 
- a Garage. 4 se, . tween Cockermouth stn. and Honister Pass. Tel. 2. Garden, garage, telephone. Could accommodate husband 
Ow- N. Brih lend 6 : h ——_—___—_—_—— — - weekends. Marlow 634, VIC. 5450, Box 7654. 
. ALTDEAN, Brighton. Glendower, first-class guest house. RESP ND RECREATIO : 
5 ‘ie : : g z A? ZCREATION -” 
his S Facing sea, modern comfort, quiet. Rottingdean 9552. Sidi Oe ee gk. 2. this year by staying at | W OULD lady or couple share nicely furnished house: 
feel , R Langdale Estate. Unique and varied accommodation amidst Highgate, rss. Husband called up. ARC. 2937 (7-8 p.m.). 
Mr. SUSSEX XVth C. Guest House, modernised. Downs, | delightful surroundings. Furnished cottages, guest house and aad ae 
: "Y¥ * garden, tennis: ideal walking centre. ALLUM, Thatched the new Pillar Hotel. Tennis and squash courts, swimming i; AMPST EAD. 7 Lancaster Grove. University woman 
left. Eaves, Bignor, Pulborough. (Sutton 229.) ool, etc. Illustrated booklet on request. The Manager, has divan rooms, h. & c. Gas fires, rings. 12s. 6d.— 
the . ig p = aangdale Estate, Great Langdale, near Ambleside, Tel.: | 225. 6d. Breakfast if required. PRI. 016 
ENBECULA, DITCHLING—Beautiful position in quiet | Grasmere 82. en - 
due Downlands. Sm. Guest-hse ; h. & c. all rms. Tel. Hassocks 146. - --—-— -- — - | NC OTTING Hill Gate (1 min.). New unfurn. flatlets, o’look- 
Ss, in DINBURGH. Manor Hotel, s0 Manor Place. Terms | B it ing cae gga ee — Concealed h, & ¢. bas ins. 
i ie G s > from 13s. 6d. per day. Reduction per week. Tel.: 228191. | Built-in cupO ds. ocrvice, meais as req d 21s. Wkly. 62 
ould VITTLEWORTH, Sussex. Fortrie Guest House. Comfort : 3 eo 4s MOP - 
Breakfast in bed if desired. "Phone: 61. ———————— = : = Se ee eee + or ere 
“ . " <) GR. Ris a e - © or 3 comf. furn. rooms in lady’s self-cont. flat. Use bath, 
» the EACEFUL Widecombe. Comfortable quarters at The Old HOUSES, FLATS, PROPERTY, Etc. “ kit., phone. Meals optional. 1 min. Maida Vale Tube and 
bl Inn, Widecombe-in-the-Moor, Newton Abbot, Devon. “ buses. Mai. 1562 week-ends and from 7.30 p.m. week-days. 
ADl€ & Lovely moors. Ponies for hire. Tel. 203. 3-34 gus. For Sale, To Let and Wanted } e : 
»ber! 7 a et rt ———— memes eee - S r. JOHN’S WOOD. Several charming furnished and un- 
OONY BAY HOTEL, Parracombe. N. Devon. Offers TT “IV ished Cottage available. Small, chea ; 4 furnished rooms to let. Use of kitchen and bs Apply 
wery \ rery safe, peaceful, and lovely refuge from war. Holidays tf a —— sepichia serea ; : 1 eee Mr. Prizy, 7 Hill Road, N.W.8 7 
or lo s:ay welcomed. 3} gns. Bathing, library, games. POSGEE. «tet onn ol ae — | — 
*port Apply ecretary. tae D EWTON FERRERS, S. DEVON. Cottage, on tidal S WISS COTT AGE. Attra tive 7 _divan studi -f om, 
: j . fo ly shed. eitt > rooms ye 1, tenmis, sheiter 22 d., § alil2 Od sTecn- 
OCKINGHAM, Wesward Hol Devon ideal, quiet | 4 yegiitih, "9 Re, let, comfortably furnished, 2 sitting rooms, | Coe Carena NW. Mai 79 
ging comfortable holiday. 24-4 gns. Miss Fout (Northam 183) Sompany’s water. Garage. Own landing-stage. 2 mins. from | 
4 : “ie aes shops. Good bus service. DrIGHTON, Rose Cottage, Newton | 
rried UANTOCKS, Somerset, private sitting-rooms, el. It. | Ferrers. Tel.: 245. , 
Bath; 3 gns. Boopier, Glenclose, Holford. bec bait ie. ie ; | MISCELLANEOUS 
. , , ELSEY. Write Y, 15 Oak Avenue, Chichester, re weil- | ’ ' 
5 per YORNWALL. Comfortable Guest House in unspoilt S farni cha” don Goes Rat amaiiiem aden of TOUR favourite suit copied exactly in “ Iohn Peel” Cumber- 
> less B, Cornish village. Modern conveniences. Sea and country. ea = ene eel ad Da y land Tweed, f 33s od De annened rn = y re fun jed 
+ Excellent cuisine. Yachting, boating, bathing, fishing. Muss | p : ~saveer, 10 Wietce +h , 
jared. GARLAND, Wellside, die bp- Sewer. ” . ELF-CONT. furn. or unfurn. flat, three or six rooms, bathand | Patterns free. REDMAYNE, 10 Wigtor neuen 
were _ —— \/kit., perfectly equipped, off Gordon Square, W.C.1. Box 7636. 
r et oaieion : . . a 
. ORQUAY, Howden Court Hotel. Garden, sun lounge. CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
larris lr Private sitting rooms and bathrooms if required. A.A, O LET. Charm. 3 roomed flat, all conv. Great Sacrifice. : ‘ ’ 
eppointed. Tel. : 280711. Fur. or unf. “ Belsize Court.’ Ger. 5030. Box 7635. Rates and all information on page 28 
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LL ADVERTISEMENTS are accepted subject 

: to the management’s approval and right to amend 

or to refuse to insert any advertisemént whether paid 
for or not. 








LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


*OUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway Hall, 
. Red Lion Square, Holborn. Sunday; July 7th, at 11 a.m., 
Dr. R. H. THOULESS : “ CHRISTIANITY, BUDDHISM, AND 


Sc AENTIFIC NATURALISM."” Admission free. 











SHE ET HIC. SAL ‘CHURCH, Queensway, Ba oe W.2. 
Morning service only. July 7th, at 11 a.m., H. J. BLACK- 





HAM: “ THE UNION oF _Evrovs.”’ 

N Oo T AX ON BOOKS ! ! Stationers Hall, St. Paul’s, London, 
. FRIDAY, JULY sth. Hugh Walpole, 

J. B. Priceticy, Geoffrey Faber, Dr. J. J. Mallon, Kenneth 

Lindsay, M.P., and Henry Strauss, M.P. To ina te a 


national campaign for the exclusion of BOOKS from the scope 
of the proposed PURCHASE TAX. Support a Resolution 
praying the Government not to tax books. 
ONWAY HAL * Ww. Cc. I. Wednesday, July 1oth, 7.30 p.m- 
4 THs NATURE OF Lavoursr,” Osmond Loewente d. 











SCHOOLS» AND EDUCATIONAL 


JNFORMATION given without fee on BOARDING 
SCHOOLS.—Cicety C. Wricut, 4 York Road, Head- 
ington, Oxford. 


M‘4I™ Tr ‘MAN'S GREEN, 





Gerrard’s Cross. Head Mistress : 
. Aim—to develop character 

t individuality and encourage initiative. 
niversi’‘es, professions. 15 acres grounds. 


intellect, om Pre- 


paration for 





FI AMPDEN SCHOOL, Chalet, Wytham Wood, Eynsham, 

Oxford, have immediate vacancies for children, 2 to 10, 
as boarders, whose parents require good n pe = RS RN 
garten schooling as wellas safi Interviews with ter in 
London by appointment. App! y Mr. & Mrs. Utin, Eynsham 282. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH. A 

thorough education for boys and girls to 19 years in an 
open-air atmosphere of ordered freedom. Principals: H. Lyn 
I arris, M.A., LL.B.; Mrs. Lyn Harris, M.A. 


INE 3woOoD, Crowborough, is now at The Fir Hill, Colan, 
St. Columb, Cornwall. Home school for boys and irls 
where environment, dict, psychology and _ teac 








3.to I 





meth “ om" maintain health and happiness. ELIZABETH 
STRACHAN. - Mawgan 279. 
SCHOOLS OF THE 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS (QUAKERS) 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


with numbers, age-ranges, and non-Friend Fees). 


Boys’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS. 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract . 199: 9-18: £120 
Bootham School, York es 144: 12-19: £165 
Leighton Park School, Reading . 160: 12-19: £189 
Leighton Park School, Reading, 
Junior School a 45: 8-13: £130 
Giris’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS. ‘ 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract ... 172: 9-18: £120 
The Mount School, York . 118: 13-19: £153 


Co-EpUCATIONAL SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS. 


Friends’ School, Great Ayton, 

Yorkshire .. , 160: 9-17: £90 
Friends’ School, Saffron Walden, 

Essex s ‘ «+ 208: 10-18: {99 
Friends’ School, Saffron Walden, 

Essex (Junior School) 30: 7-10: £99 
Sidcot School, Winscombe, Som. 160: 10-18: £129 
Friends’ School, Wigton, Cumb. 110: 7-17: £88 Is 

Co-EpUCATIONAL ‘MODERN’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Sibford School, nr. Banbury, Oxon 158: 10-17 ; £81 


Apply direct to the Sc » or to 
The Secretary, Friends’ Education Council, Friends House, 
Euston Road, L ondon, N.W. z. 


p™! FROEBEL PREPARATORY sc HOOL, Little 
Gaddesden, Herts. Sound modern education for boys 
and girls from 5 to 14 years old. Inclusive boarding fee. 


Headmistress : Miss O. B. Prrestman, B.A., N.F.U 

I {URI WOOD SCHOOL, Peaslake, Surrey. Co- -educational, 
3-18. More accommodation for older children in Sept. 

Good air raid shelter. Tel. : Abinger 119. 

NE iW HE RRL INGEN SCHOOL, evacuated to Trench Hall, 

+ fem, near Shrewsbury, Shropshire. Home- like 

atmosphere. Principal: ANNA EssINGER, M.A. 











St. ¢ GE ORGE’S CHILDREN’S HOUSE, Haspendéa, have 
. scuated to Devon. Vacancies for Boarders 2 to 8 at 
Brenamoor, Belstone, near Okehampton. Apply: Miss 
D. I. MATTHEWS, Principal. 


YROOKL ANDS, Crowborough 299. Pre- -prep. Sch. Al!-year- 
> round home. Sound early ed. _Excep. health record. Sac. 


SCHOOL, IPSDEN, OXON. Safe Area. 


OMER 
j | 10 Boarde TS, 10 Day children. Boys and girls 5-12 years. 





All subs. Froebel methods. Qualified staff. C ountry life. Riding. 
ONG DENE SC HOOL, Jordans, Bucks. Co-educational, 
4 3 to 18. Sixty children. Keenly alive specialist staff. 

Food reform diet. Headmaster: JoHN GUINNESS, B.A. (Oxon.). 

Bursary for boy refugee aged 1 12. 

B LTANE SCHOOL now at Shaw Hill, Melksham, Wilts. 

Boys and girls from five to eighteen years. Economical 

running to meet wartime needs. 

GQ! MARY’S SCHOOL, Wedderburn ‘Road, Hampstead, now 

i at Yarkhill Court, L edbury, nr. Hereford. Boys and girls, 
16. Emphasis on languages. Special teaching methods. 

Mo dern dietary. Mrs. E. Paut, Ph.D. 

KESWICK SCHOOL. ENGLISH ‘LAKES. 
Co-educational, Boys and Girls, 6-19, New Hall and Labs. 
‘Three boarding houses. Children’s house overlooking Lake. 
Pees {82 
( pAKI KA, Buckhurst Hill (recog. B. of E.), now at NESS 

STRANGI Nr. Shrewsbury, very safe area. Girls 
’ » 19. P.N.E.U. programme Oxford Exam. Centre. 
Principe! : Brarrice GARDNER 
i IRTIS GREEN SCHOOL. Co-educational ‘day and 


boarding, from 2-10 years. 
Bucks. 


Now at nary Guise, Woburn 
Apply SECRETARY 


Sand 


M*' 


HEMATICS coaching for Sc hool Certificate, 
]. B. RusTomyjze, 


'R. AF. 
2 Carlingford Road, N.W.3. Ham, | O2z10. 
i as s nd class Mail Matter at the 

Garden, Stainford Street, 





New York, N 





: 





Me} gole), mw. 
LANCASHIRE 





Chief Administration : 


7, CHANCERY LANE 
LONDON, W.C.2 
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AMUSEMENTS 





BALLET | 


ARTS. (Tem. 7542). 8.30 (ex. Sun. & M,). Wed., Sat., 2.30. 


ARTS THEATRE BALLET 
New work: PERSEUS, by,Kerru Lestzr. Music: Stancey Barts 














THEATRES 
QUEEN’S. Ger. . Evgs., 8.15. Wed., peeet. Set. 2.30 
OWEN YERLIA JOHNSON in 


“REBECCA.” 


THRESHOLD Th. Clb. 13 Chepstow Vil., Westbrne Gr. 
Prsts. CURTAIN RAISERS by ScHNITZLAR, SuTRO & COWARD. 
Ntly, incl. Sun., at 8 (ex. Mons.). B.O. 11-10 p.m. Bay. 1551. 











FILM 


ACADEMY Cinema, Oxford St. 


“NOUS LES JEUNES” (a) 
Youth’s o¢ for Utopia 
and RAIM iquant comedy 
“LA FEMME DU IOULANGER” (a) 





Ger. 298: 








EXHIBITION 


eer or Sovist PHotocrapus and Sale of Linens, . 
Toys, etc. Daily ox Rees July 6th-2oth, 10-5. 
S.C.R., 98 Gower St., 











RESTAURANTS 





ENG ae 4 [PROUD OF IT!!! RULES Restaurant, 
Maiden Lane 


Open till midnight. 
REEK RESTAURANT. White Tower, 1 Percy St., W.1. 


















































OUR SURPLUS REVIEW COPIES, and any other 
Books Bought for Cash. L. SIMMONDS, 184 FLEET 
STREET, E.C.4. (Holborn 5440.) 
RITE FOR PROFIT. Send for free booklet. Ruciter 
InstITUTE (Dept. 191A), Palace Gate, W.8. 
How YOU can help “ The Welsh Renaissance "’ 
PENNY WAR’ TIME BROADSHEETS : FOR RED CROSS 
0. 1: June, 1940: Six New Poems by Ll. Wyn Griffith, 
Davies Aberpennar, Glyn Jones, William Empson, Margaret 
Richards, D. Kighley Baxendall. 
Early broadsheets include further new ypoems by twenty 








Welsh and other contributors to “‘ WALES.”’ 
1d. 
from 
Lynette Roserts, Tue WeiLsH OvuTLoox Press 
Ty Gwyn, NEWTOWN, 
Llanybri, Carmarthen. Montgomeryshire. 

POs NEWS. Obtainable from 3 13 Blackstock Road, London, 

N.4. _By snes L.. > 























gga IED ADVERTISEMENT RATES 


. 3d. per line (or part-line) per insertion. 
Minimum two lines. A line averages 
eight words. 

BOX NUMBERS. Add 1s, 
includes forwarding of replies. 

PAYMENT. All classified advertisements 
must be prepaid. 

INSERTION, Under present conditions in- 
sertion cannot be guaranteed, Copy should. 
arrive not later than first post Wednesday. 
Earlier will help to ensure insertion. 

TYPES, Restricted to our usual settings. No 
borders. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

A Postal Subscription to any address in the 

World costs: One year, post free, 32s. 6d. Six 

Months, post free, 16s. 3¢. Three Months, 

post free, 8s. 6d. 

NEW STATESMAN & NATION 
10 Great Turwstile, London, W.C.1 


This charge 




















Mus. 2187. Near Eastern food and wines at their best. 
TTT TTT TATA APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 
ae cial BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
REG ’ I. 
SPECIALISED TRAINING The Council of de ae College invites applications for the 
following Bev open to men and women equally, vacant a 
ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE . from 1st ‘ober, ey tow 
Comggee Teachers’ Training for Girls in all Branches of Lecturer in the Department of Greek. Candidates must 
cal Education, Gymnastics, Games, Dancing, etc. have an Honours in Classics. Salary £ 35°; 0, rising to £ “ 
Recognised training centre for London University Diploma | Last date for receiving applications, 12t uly, 1940. For 
in Physical ——s and by megs of the * eens Society | further particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 
assage an . 
Apply: Ssecretrary, Anstey College, < ng Birmingham. EQUIRED A . Permanent resident teacher for nursery 
cw 16 children. rienced. Would consider married 
DEGREE FOR YOU! Lond. Univ. degree candidates wou (English) with husband willing to help in house and 
over 23 may take shorter S Entrance instead of gard en and give woodwork lessons. Apply Secrerary, Fortis 
Matric, exam. Wolsey Hall will prepare you by post. Free reen School, Aspley Guise, Beds. 
loan of books; tuition continued free if you fail; low fees. , 
te Successes at Sp. Ent.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A. “4 URSE-Attendant or Housekeeper desires post, demanicned 
L.D., » Dept. VHo2, WoLsey Lt, OxFrorp na 1894.) highly recom. E.L., 89 Leander Rd., Brixton Hill, S.W.2. 
= ae Bi re DUCATED woman, very good cook, intelligent caterer, 
used to numbers, wants worthwhile job. Ox 7651. 
LITERARY — 





PN IFIST, 34, seeks appointment, 16 years sales department 
— manufacturers, executive experience. Box 7849. 











TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, &c. 

TYPEWRITING, SHORTHAND }y 
LITAN TYPEWRITING AND Rgportini 

HOLborn 6182. 





UPLICATING, 
éxperts. 
Orrices, 75 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 


Dealian and of all descriptions including French 
Italian and German. LADbroke 1378 after 7 p.m. 











PERSONAL 





Cambridge woman offers cottage home 
Modern 


ORKSHIRE Dales. 
with education, to 2 children over 9 during the war. 
outlook, dietary. Terms by arrangement. Box 7642. 





APMY family offers friendship, welcome, hospitality, t 
colonial soldiers, Box 7632. 





ROFESSIONAL man offers amenities of home in remot 
Warwickshire village to woman with children. America 
conveniences. Book and record library. Some services require 
in return. Box 7631. 
ABY, 14 months, needs Progressive foster mother fe 
months, Expenses paid. Dover, 129 Beaufort St., Chelse 


GMOKING opinion’s mighty voice— 
One hears it say “* TOM LONG’s my choice !”’ 











FUATLET, 2 to 4 rooms, from rss. 
olborn. 


57 Red Lion Stree 





cial war facilities for Members. 55. p. 


MONOMARKS. S owe 


Write BM/MO} 


Q'S Information and literature respecting 
Feith and Practice of the Religious Society of Friends, f 
on application to the Friends’ Home Service Committee, Priend 

House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1, 


Oa SIZE PORTRAITS DONE QUICKLY 
ee, es mtn £5 53. Speedwell 2149. 








by R/ 





HEALTH 








Vol. 


CoM 
MAN 





CHIN 
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CCORDING to A, S, Neill “ Kingston is ‘ right’ in eve! 
way.’ Particulars from Secretary, Kingston, Edinburgh 





Y.. Post Office, 
Published Weekly 


1928. 


London, 8.E.1; at 10 Great Turnstile. 





Printed in Great Britain for the Proprietors by 
Nigh Holborn, 





ora 


















the Cornwall Press Ltd., Paris 


London, W.C.1 










